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Our feelings have been so deeply engaged in the introduction of 
vocal music as a branch of education, and we have been so anxious 
to see a store of suitable materials prepared for young musicians, 
which might prevent its being misdirected, that we have feared to 
intrude it too much upon the public. But the deep and extending 
interest in the subject, which is now excited among the friends of 
education, and the formation of an institution devoted to it, require 
that itshould receive more attention. We have waited, in the hope 
that something would appear, from those more competent to treat 
this subject. But we are disappointed ; and the misapprehensions 
which have been entertained by some concerning the views of 
those engaged in this cause, call for an immediate and full ac- 
count of our opinions and reasons, although we shall be compelled 
to repeat much that we have previously said on the subject. 


The power of music over the human heart is recorded in every 
period of history ; and has been employed in exciting every class 
of feelings, from the most elevated to the most debused. Its rich 
and varied stores furnish the means of cherishing the devotion of 
the pious, or the passions of the sensualist; of rousing anger to vio- 
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lence, or of melting benevolence into tears. As we observed in a 
lecture delivered on this subject ; 


‘The Creator seems to have formed an immediate connection be- 
tween the ear and the heart. Every feeling expresses itself by a 
tone, and every tone awakens again the feeling from which it sprung. 
Hence children and passionate persons increase their sorrow or their 
anger by cries, or heighten their joys by shouts ;* hence the instinc- 
tive huzzas of a joyous crowd ; and to this we may trace the origin of 
vocal music. The feelings of the more passionate, produced a suc- 
cession of varying sounds. ‘The ears of the more sensitive perceived 
these variations, and their skill was employed to imitate them, in or- 
der to awaken anew the same feelings, in connection with the rude 
recitations of traditional history, or the more refined melody of the po- 
etic tales of Bards or Troubadours. They roused to war, and sooth- 
ed to peace — they kindled anger, and awakened joy, and calmed 
the paroxysms of sorrow and passion—and the influence of David’s 
harp, and the effects of songs in the battles of the barbarous Germans, 
and the melting power of the sweet Reanz des Vaches on the Swiss 
soldier, would seem to indicate that the tale of Orpheus is but half a 
fable.” 

No one doubts the force of eloquence, or hesitates to admit that 
it is one of the most powerful engines which we possess for influ- 
encing the minds of masses of men.. And what is vocal music, but 
eloquence in its most attractive and fascinating form? Not that 
eloquence which is heard but once, and dies upon the ear, but that 
which leaves such an impress upon the memory and heart, that we 
can ourselves repeat it, that we are almost irresistibly led to imi- 
tate it,and thusredouble its influence, until it forms a part of the cur- 
rent of our own feelings and thoughts. 

Its power has been perceived and employed, by those who have 
exerted most influence upon the human mind. The public speaker 
adds energy to his argument, and force to his appeals, by the variety 
of his tones, and the more completely he can invest his words with 
the charm of music, the more will he enchain the attention, and in- 
fluence the feelings of his auditors. The sacred songs of Luther 
were one of the most efficient means he employed, in forwarding 
the reformation. The leaders of political agitation and revolution 
have seldom failed to resort to this, as one of their most powerful 
auxiliaries. The few patriotic songs of the American revolution, if 
we may credit the testimony of those who felt and witnessed their 
influence, were often the means of rousing indolence to action, 
and despondency to cheerfulness. The revolutionary music of 


* We cannot omit, on such an occasion, the important maxims suggested in 
educating ourselves and others. He who governs his voice, will find it easier to 
govern his feelings; and he who allows himseif to use habitually the tones of 
passion, will increase its strength. 
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France, excited the populace, according to its character, at some 
times to the noblest efforts, and at others, to the most savage deeds. 
The bacchanalian employs it, to encourage himself and his compan- 
ions in their brutal revelry, and the sensualist succeeds by its aid, in 
concealing or gilding the deformity of his designs, and enlisting the 
unwary heart, or gratifying the unholy passions, through the medium 
of the ear. 

“Tt has in this way been made the handmaid of vice and the com- 
panion of depravity, and its influence has been fearful. It should be 
converted to a better use.’ 


So well established were these principles in the view of one who 
was well acquainted with human nature, that he formed them into 
a maxim which is repeated to this day, by all who have examined 
the subject, “ Let me make the ball: ads of a nation, and you may 
make their laws.” As we formerly remarked — 


“ The maxim is one of obvious soundness. ‘The law is but seen 
in shadow, and its threatenings heard, as distant thunder. Even the 
pulpit brings forth its instructions only weekly ; and the preacher 
often writes upon a sand beach, from which the returning tides of the 
business of the week speedily efface almost every vestige of his in- 
structions. But the ballad is fixed in the memory, by the association 
of rhyme and sound: itis constantly brought home to the heart by 
the sweet influence of melody; and while the law is out of view, and 
the sermon forgotten, it repeats and reiterates its impressions, until it 
penetrates the hardest heart, and fastens itself in its strongest feelings. 
Let us but have hundreds of hymns, not merely sacred, but moral, 
social, and nationai, which shall convey elevated sentiments and 
stimulate to noble acts, and we send forth so many little messengers 
of good, which can penetrate even through the walls of a castle, and 
be conveyed on the wings of the wind, to every quarter of the globe. 
Some of the best European airs have been found by travellers trans- 
ported even to the centre of Africa.” 


That those who aim at the improvement of the human character, 
whether in the pupils of a school, or the members of a community, 
or the citizens of a State, should leave an instrument of so great 
power to be the mere amusement of a drawing-room, or to be mo- 
nopolized in its most cultivated forms as the means of concealing the 
vices of a theatre, and drawing greater numbers within the reach 
of its corrupting influence, seems like a preposterous waste of human 
power. It is as if the steam engine should be left, only to drive the 
toy-coach of a child, or to stamp the coin of the counterfeiter. 

Many will consider this view of the subject as extravagant, and 
will only smile at the enthusiasm of him, who believes in this almost 
magic influence of sounds. So were those once regarded who be- 
lieved in the power of steam, as we now see it every day exhibited. 
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Who, at first sight would suspect, in the lazy vapor that rises from 
the surface of a lake, or the current of steam that issues from a 
tea-kettle, a power which, if properly confined and directed, is suf- 
ficient to rend asunder the strongest receptacle which man can con- 
struct, and remove obstacles which human power could surmount 
in no other way ?. It is within the memory of many of our readers, 
that even the proposition of Fulton, to employ steam in moving 
boats, was received whh incredulity and ridicule, by a large part of 
the community. Yet we find this agent, in the hands of the skilful, 
performing the labor of hundreds of animals,and thousands of men, 
with a force which is irresistible, and a certainty which is the sub- 
ject of mathematical calculation ; aud placing in the hands of a 
child, power which scarcely yields to that of the winds or the waves. 
We see it under the direction of the ignorant or the ill design- 
ing, spreading desolation all around. ‘That a similar power is inhe- 
rent in music, however concealed or forgotten it may be, at this 
time and in our country, will, we are persuaded, be as clearly seen 
at some future day. It seems to us even now capable of demon- 
stration, as complete as that which was furnished by the experiments 
and models that proved the power of steam. In addition to all the 
records of history, we ourselves often see the stout heart melt, and 
the rigid countenance relax, and even a tear tremble in the eye, at 
the plaintive tones or the more plaintive song of a child, when the 
simple words, without the accompanying tones, would scarcely have 
moved a feeling. We find whole assemblies roused even to ecsta- 
cy ; and who that has witnessed the execution of sacred music, in its 
appropriate style, has not seen an audience sometimes hushed to 
silence, and sometimes electrified with feeling, all as one man, by 
its solemn strains? Who can believe that a ineans producing such 
immediate and powerful effects upon the feelings of individuals and 
assemblies of men, might not, with suitable direction and repetition, 
be made to exert as striking an influence upon their characters ; 
and why is not the inference as certain, as it was that the steam 
which will move a model engine for an hour, may be employed to 
propel a ship across the ocean ? 

But we are not confined to mere theory on this subject. We 
were led to the conclusions and feelings we have expressed, by the 
observation of facts. We had indeed been accustomed to hear vo- 
cal and instrumental music daily, in our early years, and to listen to 
the best performances of social circles and public assemblies ; but 
we could only say — 

‘ We listen, we criticise, and sometimes we are delighted with mu- 
sic; but how seldom do we feel all that the melody is designed to ex- 
press! Whether it be in the solemn service, or the social circle, it 
is too often retained, like some old servant, from mere habit, and is 
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generally heard with listless indifference, or positive uneasiness, even 
by ears that are not tortured with its jarring notes. It sometimes ex- 
cites a smile, when it is intended to call forth a tear; and its joyous 
notes are too often, only a discordant clamor of voices.” 

We regarded the accounts of its power, rather as the dreams of 
poetry, than the conclusions of philosophy; until we felt it in the 
heart-swelling music of the bands of Europe, in the fascinating but 
corrupting strains of the Opera, and the overpowering chants of the 
Vatican. But we still regarded its cultivation to this extent, with 
apprehension and disgust; for we saw it prostituted, as we had 
seen it too much in our own country, either by using it to cover and 
point a song, whose sentiments would not be tolerated in any other 
form, or by placing the most noble, or the most solemn strains, in the 
mouths of those who never felt a corresponding emotion. We saw 
men engaged in pouring forth this eloquence, who performed their 
task with the same feelings with which a mercenary soldier would 
fight the battles of any country that would give him bread—equally 
prepared to chant the sufferings of the Saviour, or to sing the song 
of the sensualist. 

But we found music of an elevating and improving character, in 
other hands. We found that in addition to sacred and devotional 
music, there was a large collection adapted to social life, fitted to 
cheer the moments of weariness, to cultivate the social and patriotic 
feelings, and elevate the moral taste, witout suggesting one evil 
thought, or exciting one improper emotion. We had been accus- 
tomed to regard the regular pursuit of music — especially of instru- 
mental music, — as only suited to professional musicians or to fe- 
males ; and in our sex, asthe mark of a trifling or a feminine mind. 
It was a new surprise therefore, to find it the companion of science 
and philosophy ; to hear it declared by one learned professor the 
most valuable, nay, an indispensable relaxation to his mind; and 
to find another, in one of the most distinguished universities of Eu- 
rope, devoting his leisure to the gratuitous instruction of some of 
its students. 

Our interest in this subject was redoubled, and music was pre- 
sented in a new light, on visiting the interior of Europe. It was 
with no small degree of surprise and delight, that we found it in 
Germany and Switzerland, the property of the people, cheering 
their hours of labor, elevating their hearts above the objects of 
sense, which are so prone to absorb them, and filling the periods 
of rest and amusement with social and moral songs, in place of 
noise, and riot, and gambling. 

But we were touched to the heart, when we heard its cheer- 
ing, animating strains echoing from the walls of a school-room, and 
enlivening the school boy’s hours of play — when we listened to 
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the peasant childrens’ songs as they went out to their morning oc- 
cupation, and saw their hearts enkindled to the highest tones of 
music and poetry, by the setting sun, or the familiar objects of na- 
ture, each of which was made to echo some truth, or point to 
some duty, by an appropriate song. 

We heave heard them singing the “ Harvest hymn,” as they went 
forth before daylight to gather in the grain. We have seen them 
assembled in groups at night, chanting a hymn of praise for the 
glories of the heavens, or joining in some patriotic chorus, or some 
social melody, instead of the frivolous and corrupting conversation, 
which so often renders such meetings the source of evil. In addi- 
tion to this, we visited communities where the youth had been 
trained from their childhood to exercises in vocal music, of such a 
character as to elevate, instead of debasing the mind, and have 
found that it served in the same manner, to cheer their social assem- 
blies, in place of the noise of folly, or the poisoned cup of intoxica- 
tion. We have seen the young men of such a community, assem- 
bled to the number of several hundreds, from a circuit of 20 miles ; 
and instead of spending a day of festivity i in rioting and drunken- 
ness, pass the whole time, with the exception of that employed ina 
frugal repast, and a social meeting, in a concert of social, moral and 
religious hymns, and devote the proceeds of the exhibition to some 
object of benevolence. We could not but look back at the contrast 
presented on similar occasions in our own country, with a blush of 
shame. We have visited a village, whose whole moral aspect was 
changed in a few years by the introduction of music of this charac- 
ter, even among adults ; and where the aged where compelled to ex- 
press their astonishment at seeing the young abandon their corrupt- 
Ing ¢ and riotous amusements, for this “delightful and improving ex- 
ercise. 

It was then that we felt what we formerly expressed, concerning 
the influence which similar measures might fries. on our own popu- 
lation ; 

** Could we but divest it of the artificial character which a false 
taste has given it, and bring it back to its native simplicity ; could we 
but employ the voice of childhood in its execution, and gradually 
train up the whole community to join in harmonious chorus, we might 
then hope to restore to music its pristine beauty, and its soul-subduing 
power. It might again soothe to rest the sons of sorrow. It might 
assist in subduing to peace, the unsated cravings of the lust for gold, 
the devouring rage of ambition, and the ferocious spirit of party that 
infests our land. It might do much to calm the demoniac passions, 
and overcome the grovelling propensities which follow in their train. 
It might assist in elevating our hearts to the Author of our being, and 
invigorate us in our progress toward heaven, and give us many a fore- 
taste of its joys on earth.” 
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We could not but ask ourselves the question; Shall that which is 
deemed as essential to the education of the poor in Germany, as 
reading, be thought too expensive a superfluity for the American 
people? Shall an acquisition which is found perfectly within the 
reach of European peasants, which serves to cheer their hours of 
fatigue and elevate their minds, and soften and purify their hearts, be 
considered too difficult or too refined, for the yeomanry of the United 
States ? 

But we were still more surprised at the knowledge of the sczence, 
which we discovered in the common people. In our early years, we 
were anxious to understand and possess this power of amusing and 
exciting, which to some extent we felt. In common with our compan- 
ions, we attended many successive “ quarters at singing school,’’ the 
only privilege allowed to our nobler sex. But there we found our- 
selves called upon to perform certain mechanical movements, at the 
sight of certain signs, while we understood neither the reason nor 
the connection, of our successive manceuvres of the hand and voice. 
We attained, in this way, skill enough to amuse ourselves — to 
make us wish for more — and especially to make us desire the pow- 
er of self-improvement. But the whole subject was wrapped up in 
amass of technical terms, to which even our knowledge of Latin 
and Greek gave us no clue. We asked questions, — when we 
knew how to ask them,— in vain; and we were compelled at 
length to the mortifying conclusion that the subject was too pro- 
found for our comprehension, and that it was reserved for the fa- 
vored few who possessed the “ musical ear,” to fathom its myste- 
ries. We gave it up in despair, and left the school with little more 
than the cabalistical key to this noble science, which is found in the 
table of flats and sharps—* If F be sharp, Mi is in F,”’—and the oth- 
er rules and definitions of our venerable singing books. What then 
was our astonishment, at finding this mystery of mysteries per- 
fectly Jevel to the comprehension of every boy, in a German or Swiss 
school, and to see them even write music -— yes, write music — an 
acquisition which we and our school-fellows would have deemed a 
certain evidence of witchcraft in a school-boy ; not from dictation 
only, but from original conception. with nearly as much ease, and as I 
was told, and should have judged from the performance of these airs, 
with nearly as much correctness as they could write German. We 
have been fortunate enough to obtain copies of several songs com- 
posed by peasant girls in a village in Switzerland, whose only 
knowledge of music was derived from the occasional instruction of 
their pastor, and as an evidence of our assertion, we present the 
following expression of filial affection by one of these pupils to her 
second father ; 
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THE CHILD'S GOOD NIGHT. — Br a Swiss Peasant Grav. 
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Now good night, peaceful sleep ; Fa - - ther kindest, best, 
Second Treble. 
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We inquired eagerly into the method of instruction, and some 
little light dawned even upon our mind. We visited Nageli, and 
spent some time in the family of Pfeiffer, the fathers of the new 
system of instruction ; and although ill health forbade us to attempt 
any practical acquisitions, we gained, in a few conversations with 
Pfeiffer, more distinct conceptions of the nature and signs of music, 
than in all our “quarters at singing school.” We found that the 
science was as simple in its elements, as it is delightful in its influ- 
ence. We discovered, that, instead of being a mere round of me- 
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chanical efforts, requiring what is vulgarly called “a knack” at 
the art, which ‘came to” the possessor almost without his knowl- 
edge, its principles were more fixed and rational, and its signs more 
intelligible and uniform, than those of the English tongue ; and its 
practice even more easy than the pronunciation of a new language. 
We became satisfied that this mystery of mysteries, this luxury 
among human enjoyments, was within the reach of all who were 
not utterly destitute of the power of. distinguishing sounds. We 
were convinced that vocal music was one of the most impor- 
tant branches of national education, especially among a free peo- 
ple; and from this moment we resolved that we would never cease 
to urge this subject upon our countrymen, until vocal music should 
become a branch of instruction in every school in the United 
States. We have labored to the utmost which the pressuré of 
other duties would allow us, for this object, and have been happy 
enough to see it taken up by other and abler hands, by whose 
means, we trust, it will be sooner or later accomplished. 

We received from Professor Pfeiffer a copy of his valuable work ; 
and procured every other we found, adapted to promote the im- 
proved method of instruction, or to furnish the appropriate kind of 
music. We were fortunate enough to find, at our former resi- 
dence, a teacher who had made many advances towards a rational 
method of teaching — Mr Ives, now of Philadelphia, — and who 
heard and transcribed, with apparent delight, the developments of 
elementary music, translated in daily portions from the system of 
Pfeiffer. We had soon the happiness of seeing them carried into 
effect, by his gratuitous and zealous labors in several schools, by 
means of the lessons and cards prepared by Nageli; and in a 
few months, we heard juvenile performances and juvenile con- 
certs, which reminded us of the schools that had first excited our 
attention. ‘The course of instruction was divested of the mystery 
and dryness which is usually found; the children were more deep- 
ly interested than in any of their studies, and not less successful ; 
although the progress in the mere mechanical knowledge, was not, 
perhaps, so striking as it often is. The attempt was made to 
teach the elements scientifically to a class in an infant school ; and 
so complete was the success of Mr Ives in this plan, that a profes- 
sional musician, who heard them after a few weeks’ instruction, 
observed, in a letter on this subject ; “I entered upon the exami- 
nation of the system with some prejudices ; but the more I exam- 
ined it, the more I was convinced of its superiority over the common 
method, especially in the simple manner in which the principles 
of music are presented to the mind of a child. The pupils of the 
infant school which I visited, after a short period of instruction in 
rhythm (time) only, surpassed in accuracy of time our ordinary choirs 
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of singers.” We have since seen and heard, with increasing 
pleasure, the success of Mr Ives in training large classes in Phil- 
adelphia, whose performance has produced general delight ; and 
have been gratified by the appearance of the Elementary Singing- 
Book, in which the general principles of Pfeiffer are embodied. 
The contrast of the system with those of our former singing-books, 
in _ of simplicity and interest, is striking. 

n 1830, we were permitted to present this subject in a lecture, 
before the American Institute of Instruction, at its first anniversa- 
ry. More than one teacher, we are informed, was led to introduce 
music into his school, as we have since heard, with happy results, 
by the simple exhibition of the principles and facts we had learned, 
and the interesting performances of some of the German airs by a 
small juvenile class, taught by Mr Mason, of Boston. 

This able musician embraced with interest the Pestalozzian 
system of instruction; and, with a magnanimity which deserves 
imitation, acknowledged himself indebted to it for the only rational 
method of teaching, and the best style of juvenile music. He has 
taught large classes of children gratuitously, with a success to which 
the crowded audiences at the Juvenile Concerts, first brought for- 
ward by him in this city, bear ample testimony. The publication 
of the Juvenile Lyre, by Messrs Mason & Ives, containing selec- 
tions from the German juvenile music, with original compositions 
in the same spirit, has furnished a supply of appropriate hymns and 
songs, which are alike removed from gloominess and trifling in 
their character; and has put it in the power of every teacher, fa- 
miliar with music, to make it at once the means of social and 
moral, as well as religious improvement, to his pupils. In 
this book, we have an important deficiency in some measure 
supplied. Hitherto, our collections of music have been like our 
ancient village libraries, which presented no medium between 
“The Bible,’ and “The Arabian Nights Entertainments.” It 
has hence been thought necessary, to employ the name of the De- 
ity, and the solemn strains of devotion, in the mechanical repetition 
of musical lessons ; as it once was to use the bible as the child’s 
alphabet and spelling-book -— a method which, if it be not a profa- 
nation of sacred things, is at least calculated to diminish our rev- 
erence for them, and to impair or destroy the influence of sa- 
cred poetry upon the heart. The Juvenile Lyre not only fur- 
nishes other lessons for practice, but it makes vocal music the com- 
panion of the fireside and the play-ground, as well as of the hours 
of worship ; and enables the child to use this delightful language, 
in expressing all the proper feelings of his buoyant heart, as well 
as those which are devotional. 

Other schools have been organized, and concerts given, in Bos- 
ton, by Mr Kingsley, (who adopted this method of instruction during 
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his connection with Mr Ives) under the direction of the Boston Sun- 
day School Society. These have also been attended with interest, 
and have served to extend the conviction, that it is both practicable 
and important to instruct every child in the community in vocal 
music. Similar schools have been formed, we believe, in the 
State of New-York, by Mr Hastings, a musician whose character 
and taste are well known; and other experiments and efforts 
have been made, of which we regret that we are not able to furnish 
the details. 

But we have been most encouraged by the formation of an in- 
stitution, devoted to the promotion of this object, in the city of Bos- 
ton, on a plan which we could wish to see adopted in other parts 
of our country. A number of gentlemen who were convinced of 
the necessity of reform and improvement in the public taste, on 
the subject of music, have been long engaged in promoting this 
object, silently but constantly, by their efforts and their contribu- 
tions. ‘They became at length satisfied, that its importance de- 
manded the entire efforts of one or more individuals ; and have 
formed themselves into an association, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Boston Academy of Music,” for the purpose of securing and sus- 
taining competent professors, who should be devoted exclusively 
to this object. 

As this association does not consist of professional musicians, it 
differs entirely from those which have been formed for the purpose 
of musical exhibitions, whose usefulness, however, in elevating the 
standard of musical taste, they fully appreciate, and would by no 
means diminish. Nor does it attempt, particularly, the improve- 
ment of its own members. Their object is rather to diffuse the 
knowledge of music, in its most beneficial forms, than to advance 
the science. For this purpose they engaged, on their own respon- 
sibility, to support a professor, whose time shall be devoted to the 
instruction of pupils, the training of teachers in this method of in- 
struction, and the preparation of such elementary books as may be 
necessary, to make it a subject of common school instruction. 

Mr Mason, the gentleman to whose unwearied and gratuitous 
labors the public are indebted for the first concerts alluded to in 
Boston, was appointed to this office. He has now several juvenile 
schools in operation, and has been engaged to give instruction in 
some of the largest and most popular schools in the city. As 
soon as the funds and circumstances of the Academy shall warrant 
it, it is intended to employ other professors and teachers. A sec- 
ond distinguished musician, Mr Webb of Boston, has already been 
appointed ; and the whole income which may be derived from 
schools, concerts, subscriptions, and donations, will be devoted to 
the extension of a knowledge of vocal music among the teachers 
and schools of our country. 
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“The immediate object,” as we have formerly observed, “to 
be accomplished by making vocal music a branch of common ed- 
ucation, is to cultivate one of the faculties which our Creator, in 
his wisdom, has seen fit to bestow upon us. ‘To neglect it, is to 
imply that it was unnecessary —that it is useless. It is to treat a 
noble gift in a manner which, in any other case, would be consid- 
ered as disrespectful and ungrateful.” 

At the same time, singing is an important exercise to the lungs 
themselves. It may, indeed, be carried to excess, and injury has 
doubtless been done by singing too much, at improper hours of 
the day, or in a state of health which did not admit it. Pfeiffer 
recommends, that singing lessons should not be given before nine 
o’clock in the morning, nor after seven in the evening ; never im- 
mediately before or after a full meal, nor after any other fatiguing 
exercise ; and that in every lesson, one or more periods of rest 
should be allowed. He urges, as a very important caution, that 
the voice should not be exercised in singing, when, from the state 
of health, or the period of life, it is changed from its usual tones ; 
and that all effort should be avoided, until it is again in a settled and 
healthy state. He states, that he has known voices ruined en- 
tirely, by neglecting this caution. He deems it also of great im- 
portance to watch those who have feeble lungs, to prevent them 
from singing after they are fatigued, and to suspend their lessons 
occasionally, if the effect is doubtful. 

But how seldom do we find professed singers suffering from 
weakness of lungs? We have known more than one individual of 
feeble lungs, who derived strength from the use of the flute, and 
well regulated vocal exercises. ‘The danger is much greater, as an 
able medical man has stated, from occasional efforts like those of 
the clergyman, than from habitual action to the extent of the 
power we possess ; and the same author recommends the daily use 
of the voice as a most important ineans of preventing the evil ef- 
fects of public speaking. Indeed we can discover no reason why 
the established principle, that every organ is strengthened by exer- 
cise, should not be correct when applied to the lungs. 

But we cannot omit here the testimony of an eminent physician, 
which we have formerly quoted. 


“Tt was the opinion of Dr Rush that young ladies especially, who 
by the customs of society are debarred from many kinds of salubrious 
exercise, should cultivate singing, not only as an accomplishment, 
but as a means of preserving health. He particularly insists that it 
should never be neglected in the education of females; and states, 
that besides its salutary operation in enabling them to soothe the 
cares of domestic life, and quiet sorrow by the united assistance of 
the sound and sentiment of a properly ch¢sen song, it has a still more 
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direct and important effect. ‘I here introduce a fact,’ he remarks, 
‘which has been suggested to me by my profession ; and that is, that 
the exercise of the organs of the breast by singing, contributes very 
much to defend them from those diseases to which the climate and 
other causes expose them. The Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumptions, nor have I ever known but one instance of spitting 
blood among them. This I believe is in part occasioned by the 
strength which their lungs acquire, by exercising them frequently in 
vocal music ; for this constitutes an essential branch of their educa- 
tion. ‘The music-master of our academy has furnished me with an 
observation still more in favor of this opinion. He informed me that 
he had known several instances of persons, who were strongly dis- 
posed to consumption, who were restored to health by the exercise of 
their lungs in singing.’ ” 

While these are the immediate objects in the practice of vocal 
music, the ultimate object is that for which this faculty was 
bestowed. It is to acquire the most expressive language for the 
utterance of feeling —a language in which we tay lift up our 
hearts to God, and pour them forth in our hours of solitude, or in 
concert with our fellow-men—and thus elevate and cherish the 
noblest sentiments of our nature. Let us review its various appli- 
cations. 

“The first use of this language, which we think every Christian 
should deem a part of his duty — if it be indeed practicable — and 
uot a mere matter of indifference, is to unite with our fellow-men in 
expressing our gratitude and love to our Heavenly Father. In 
doing this, we rouse and excite our own devotional feelings, and 
stir up each other to new life in the worship of God. For these 
purposes, God himself commanded the use of music in the Israeli- 
tish church. Indeed, he has written this law on the hearts of men. 
Scarcely a temple or a service has existed in the world, except 
among the Mahometans, in which music did not oceupy an impor- 
tant place. In this view, the subject is of great importance. ‘The 
defects in our church music are felt as well as admitted by all: 
and no thorough change can take place, but in acting on the rising 
generation. 

But it has other important uses, which are not so generally ap- 
preciated. There are periods of exhaustion, and there must be 
hours of relaxation and repose, in the life of all, from the prince to 
the peasant, when we need some innocent amusement to employ 
and interest without wearying, and to exclude improper occupa- 
tions: and this necessity is greater, in proportion as the intellect is 
less cultivated. There are moments of physical debility or moral 
discouragement, when the mind is almost incapable of operating 
upon itself. At such seasons, music is of great utility. It is per- 
haps the only employment which leaves the intellect wholly in re- 
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pose, and on this account, is peculiarly important to literary men. 
In fact, it forms the relaxation of considerable numbers of those on 
the continent of Europe.* 

“The popular, vocal music introduced of late years in Germany 
and Switzerland, is peculiarly adapted to these objects. Without 
being trifling, it is cheering and animated. Without being directly 
religious, or even didactic, it presents ordinary subjects under an 
aspect fitted to excite the nobler feelings, to elevate the thoughts 
above the world, and kindle the fire of devotion. It comprises 
songs on the various objects and phenomena of nature — the rising 
sun — the rolling thunder — the still evening — the rich harvest — 
and presents something applicable to every circumstance of life. 
It thus associates common occurrences and objects with the most 
elevated feelings, and every view of nature calls forth the notes of 
pleasure, and the song of praise to its Author. Such exercises are 
undoubtedly often mechanical at first, but their repetition cultivates 
the feelings they describe. It leaves an impress of softness, and 
produces a tendency upwards, which are useful to all, and it is of 
peculiar importance to those for whom it is generally deemed su- 
perfluous, —I mean, whose minds are chiefly occupied with pro- 
viding for the immediate necessities of Jife, and who are conversant 
with its ruder elements. 

«* A passage of Vehrli’s journal of his school at Hofwyl, presents 
avery interesting example of the influence of this species of music. 
‘The last autumn [ was walking with my children by moonlight: 
*¢ How beautiful the moon rises, and shines so red over the lake,” 
said one of them. Another instantly began singing the hymn — 

‘In still and cheerful glory 

She rises mild before us,’ 

and all joined in chorus. ‘The last summer, at the approach of a 
storm, they often sung the hymn beginning — 

‘God thunders, but I nothing fear.’ 
They selected, as appropriate to the marked divisions of time, the 
hymn which begins — 

‘ The days that Heaven allows us here, 
How swiftly do they fly ;’ 
and sung it frequently at the close of the week.’ 


“ The visitor at Hofwyl may often hear them sing, in going out 
or returning from their labors, especially at the unseasonable hours 
sometimes necessary for securing their crops in this variable cli- 


* A distinguished professor of the island of Sicily, on hearing the sad tale of the 
influence of study on our literary men, inquired what were their amusements. I 
was only able to answer—None. He expressed his astonishment, and added, 
‘**¢ No wonder they die of study.” He informed me that he spent a given portion 
of the day in practising instrumental and vocal music; and thought he could not 
live without the relief which they afforded to his mind. 
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mate ; and thus cheering their toils and elevating their thoughts 
and feelings above the little inconveniences and hardships they en- 
dured. A number of commissioners who visited the establishment, 
observe, that they, like most other strangers, could not hear the 
music of these pupils without the deepest emotion. ‘The greater 
part of them know by heart a hundred religious and popular 
hymns. Vehrli himself observes, that he has uniformly found, 
that in proportion as vocal music was improved, a kind and devo- 
tional spirit was promoted among his pupils. 

“Tn furnishing an amusement of this kind, we shall divert from 
others of a doubtful or injurious character. In giving young men 
such a means of innocent excitement, by music appropriate to their 
age and feelings, we diminish the temptation of resorting to stimu- 
lating liquors, and other questionable modes of producing cheerful- 
ness. 

“ But, aside from this benefit, music, of itself, has an effect which 
cannot be doubted, in softening and elevating the character. It 
diminishes the strength of the passions, by keeping them, fora 
time at least, in a state of inaction. It counteracts them, by pro- 
ducing the opposite and softer feelings. 

“In addition to this, the study of music, from its very nature, 
cultivates the habits of order, and obedience, and union. All! must 
follow a precise rule; all must act together, and in obedience to a 
leader; and the habit acquired in one part of our pursuits, neces- 
sarily affects others. 

“On all these accounts, vocal music has no small influence on 
school discipline. We were struck with the superior order and 
kindly aspect of the German schools in comparison with our own ; 
and ascribed it not a little to the cultivation of music in them. 
Those who unite in singing, with their fellows and their master, will 
be more disposed to be kind to the one, and obedient to the other.” 


An objection is sometimes brought against the study of vocal 
music, from the abuses to which it is liable. It is often said to 
absorb too much of the time of young persons, and to draw off their 
attention from other pursuits. This would be equally true of any 
other interesting pursuit; and above all, of every amusement. 
But are the young to be excluded from everything that is pleasing, 
in order to prevent their acquiring a distaste for laborious duties, 
or from becoming impatient under suffering? Is it not, on the 
contrary, the order of Providence, to ‘set the good over against 
the evil” —to prepare us to endure suffering, by the vigor of body, 
and elasticity of mind, which is produced by rational enjoyment ? 
That this, like all other pursuits and enjoyments, should be duly 
regulated, cannot admit of a doubt. ‘That it may be thus regu- 
lated, without sacrificing any of its important benefits, is fully 
proved in the schools of Germany. 
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But other abuses are feared. “* The trifling and corrupting songs 
which form so large a part of the current music of the day, will be 
acquired, and thus more evil than good will be produced.” But 
are corrupt songs more common than corrupt conversation, or cor- 
rupt books? Would not the same argument oblige us to withhold 
instruction in the English language? On the other hand, in pro- 
portion as it is more common to find corrupt or trifling songs in- 
vested with the charm of music, it is more important to present 
better sentiments, in the same attractive form — to fill the memory 
with poetry and music which shall elevate the taste, and render 
everything of an opposite character disgusting. 

It is important here to recollect the wide distinction between 
music accompanied by language, and that which is merely instru- 
mental. Instrumental music is addressed only to the senses, and 
through them to the feelings. In the hands of the skilful musician, 
who has observed human nature, it may be employed to excite 
or allay any class of feelings. But when selected by a young per- 
son, for the purpose of amusement, it will inevitably be such as to 
gratify and excite the feelings already predominant, whatever be 
their nature; and will be as likely to enervate and corrupt, as to 
improve the character. On the other hand, vocal music, when 
properly selected, is a means of impressing the best sentiments, of 
cultivating the best feelings, expressed in appropriate language, by 
the combined influence of numbers and melody. 

We have taken it for granted in al] our remarks, that the music 
performed by the young should be selected, with as much care as 
the books they read. For the reasons we have mentioned, we 
should deem it as irrational to leave to a child the selection of 
books or songs, as to allow him to choose the drug which was most 
pleasant to his taste, from the shop of the apothecary. Let not 
those parents or teachers who are thus negligent, be surprised, if 
the key of knowledge which they give, becomes a curse instead of 
a blessing. 

But the most serious objection urged against the introduction of 
vocal music as a branch of education, is, that it is impracticable — 
that instruction in singing must be reserved for that small propor- 
tion of the community, who have what is termed * a natural ear,” 
or “a natural voice” for music. We admit that great natural dif- 
ferences exist in the faculty for music, as in every other power of 
body and mind; but we do not know that even the phrenologist 
supposes that there are many individuals entirely destitute of the 
organ of tune. Music consists of a succession of sounds, divided 
into long and short, high and low, soft and loud. But who is 
there, that has hearing, that cannot distinguish the same variations 
in conversation — that cannot perceive the difference between the 
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rising tones of a question, and the falling tones of the answer? 
And how could correct reading be taught in our common schools, 
without attending to all these variations? Where do we find an 
individual who is unable to distinguish the fortissimo of the public 
crier, from the pianissimo of the whisper or the echo, — the major 
key in a command, frorn the minor key in the whine of a beggar, 
although he knows not the term for either? We are presented 
with examples of persons, who tell us they cannot distinguish one 
note from another. But it is too often forgotten, that sounds, like 
colors, cannot be described in words, but must be taught by ex- 
amples, repeated until the distinctions become familiar. We con- 
fess ourselves quite as incompetent, to distinguish accurately the va- 
rious shades of color which the manufacturer calls slate, lead, 
grey, lilac, violet, lavender, purple, mulberry, puce and crimson, as 
to discriminate the sharps and flats of the chromatic scale in music. 
* But, in addition to this,” as we have observed, “ the examples 
taken are not fair ones. ‘They are of persons whose ear and vocal or- 
gans have been formed to certain habits so long, that they cannot be 
supposed to be so susceptible or flexible as they once were. Reada 
portion of French or German to the same individuals, and see if they 
can distinguish the similar words and sounds at once. Call upon 
them to pronounce the nasal and guttural sounds of these languages ; 
or require a foreigner to pronounce our own language ; and it requires 
no second sight to determine that they would not succeed better than 
in music. Isthis an evidence that they have not a natural ear 
or a natural voice for German, or French, or English? Surely not. 
Why, then, apply this reasoning to music? Indeed, the argument 
would be more applicable to language, so far as experience extends. 
Who ever heard of an individual who spent whole days, for several 
years together, in singing, who did not find an ear for it?’ But we 
have few examples of men who pronounce a foreign language without 
obvious errors, even after years of study, or of residence in a country 
where they speak it incessantly. Until we are presented with indi- 
viduals who were taught music as they were taught language, from 
their childhood, and who stil] cannot distinguish or imitate musical 
sounds, there is no good reason for admitting that any considerable 
number of persons are naturally destitute of an ear for music.” 
Indeed, we have been assured, by more than one instructor of 
music, that he had found more difficulty in teaching his pupils to 
pronounce a vowel correctly, than to sound a note with accuracy. 
But on this subject also, we have the decisive evidence of ex- 
perience. Whole communities and nations of Europe have been 
taught to sing, with as little difficulty, and as much success, as they 
are taught to read. We found it the universal testimony of the 
most able and experienced teachers, that while the number is smal 
in this, as in every other branch of knowledge and art, who become 
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eminent, there were very few — some said one in a hundred, and 
others one in a thousand — who could not be taught in youth, to 
sing with facility and correctness. Indeed, we found no other opin- 
ion, except among those whose delicacy of ear, or want of patience, 
prevented the necessary perseverance. ‘The teacher of the poor 
children of Hofwy],—chiefly taken from the highways and hedges,— 
assured me, that among several hundred pupils, he had found but 
two with whom he had any serious difficulty. 

The result of fair experiments in our own country has been 
equally decisive, and we have been assured by teachers who have 
had several thousand pupils under their care, that they had never 
had one who could not be taught tosing. We have ourselves known 
several individuals, some of whom were of mature age, who could 
neither distinguish a tone nor sound a note at first, who were taught 
by a persevering instructor, and by the aid of a rational system of 
instruction, to sing with ease and correctness, in a much shorter pe- 
riod of time than would have been necessary, to acquire a correct 
pronunciation of the French language. 

Indeed, much of the difficulty on this subject has arisen from the 
obscure and mysterious system. of instruction formerly adopted. It 
required no common genius to penetrate the mist, which it threw 
around a science whose elements are as simple as arithmetic, or the 
elements of the mathematics. 

In making it, therefore, a branch of universal education, it became 
necessary to devise new methods of instruction. The inductive 
plan, so successfully applied to other sciences by Pestalozzi and bis 
associates, was also employed in music, and a system devised, which 
renders this subject far more simple and easy of comprehension, to 
an ordinary capacity, than the grammar of the English language. 

In the views we have expressed, we are fully sustained by the 
authority of men whose experience and judgment on this point can- 
not be questioned. Luther, who had learned its value from expe- 
rience, observes — 

“It has a mighty control over every movement of the human 
heart. Wherefore, I recommend it to every man, particularly to 
youth, duly to love, honor and esteem this precious, useful and cheer- 
ful gift of God ; the knowledge and diligent use of which will, at all 
times, drive off evil thoughts, and diminish the effect of evil society 
and vices. It is necessary — he adds— that this art be taught in 
schools. A schoolmaster must be able to sing, or else I will not look 
upon him.” 

In accordance with these views, a knowledge of vocal music is 
now deemed an almost indispensable qualification of a teacher, and 
a necessary part of common education, as we have already intima- 
ted, in the schools of Germany and Switzerland; and cheers the 
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opening and closing hours of the day. The best writers on educa- 
tion in those countries, who have conducted or witnessed these ex- 
periments, describe it as one of the most powerful means of improv- 
ing the young. Niemeyer, one of the most celebrated authors on 
this subject, observes, ‘‘ The organs of speech are improved by 
singing. The ear is formed and rendered more acute, and the power 
of uausic even upon savages, proves that we should least of all neg- 
lect a branch that exerts so important an influence, in softening the 
passions, in elevating the social and finer feelings, in aiding the moral 
cultivation, and cherishing the spirit of devotion. Denzel, another 
veteran in the cause of education, says; ‘The formation of the 
voice is too important, — the influence of vocal music upon the 
mind and heart too great, to permit us to dispense with it in com- 
mon schools. It is no longer doubted that it ought to constitute a 
branch of study, in every institution for elementary instruction.” 
But we havea testimony even more decisive, in the following ordi- 
nance addressed to teachers of common schools by one of the most 
enlightened governments in Europe, and the most distinguished for 
its attention to the cause of education. It is extracted from the 
official Gazette of the government of Prussia, Jan. 25th, 1828. 


“Among the essential branches of education, which ought to be 
found in all common schools, and to which every teacher who under- 
takes the management of such schools, is in duty bound to attend, 
is instruction in singing. Its principal object in these schools, is to 
cultivate the feelings, and exert an influence in forming the habits, 
and strengthening the powers of the will, for which mere knowledge, 
of itself, is often altogether insufficient; hence it constitutes an es- 
sential part of educating instruction, and if constantly and correctly 
applied, renders the most unpolished nature capable of softer emo- 
tions, and subject to their influences. From its very nature, it ac- 
customs pupils to conform to geaeral rules, and to act in concert 
with others. It is far more sure of producing such an effect in 
youth, when the heart is very susceptible of impressions of this kind ; 
and no importance should be attached to the assertion of many 
teachers and directors of schools, that we can by no means antici- 
pate this influence, upon such rough youths as are found in the coun- 
try. In general, this belief originates entirely from old prejudices, 
from a want of proper experience, from a love of indolence, or from 
an inadequate knowledge of the course and method of instruction. 
Convinced of the certainty of the result, where the means are cor- 
rectly employed, we shall not stop to consider such objections as ap- 
pear to be grounded solely upon exceptions. On the other hand, 
we shall hold those teachers in particular esteem, who labor, in this 
subject, with suitable zeal and success, in the conscientious discharge 
of the duties of their calling. We expect, also, that these efforts, 
together with their results, will be particularly noticed in the Report 
of the School Directors.”’ 
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Such are the arguments, and such is the ample testimony in fa- 
vor of the introduction of vocal music as a branch of common edu- 
cation. For ourselves, we consider it as fully established both from 
reason and experience, that it is. perfectly practicable, that it 
would promote materially the good order and discipline of our 
schools, and produce happy and lasting effects upon the character 
of the pupils ; and we earnestly recommend the subject to the at- 
tention of every parent, teacher, and friend of education. 





Art. I]. —Scnoout or AcricuLture. 


Report of the Committee appointed by the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety to draw a plan for Agricultural Schools. 


Wut we have special institutions for each of the learned pro- 
fessions, and one for military science, it is certainly inconsistent and 
unwise to provide no particular instruction for one of the largest and 
most respectable classes, and one of the most important occupations 
of our country. It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we 
find a plan proposed for a special School of Agriculture, in one of 
our most flourishing States. 

A Convention of the friends of Agricultural Education was 
held at Albany on the 14th, 15th, and loth days of February 1832, 
of which Le Ray De Chaumont was appointed President, Edward 
P. Livingston, Ambrose Spencer, Jacob Morris, and Robert S. 
Rose, Vice Presidents, and Philip S. Van Rensselaer and Jesse 
Buel of Albany, Secretaries. After the adoption of a constitution 
and the transaction of other necessary business, a committee of five 
persons was appointed “ to draw a plan for Agricultural Schools, to 
embrace experimental and practical farming ; together with an es- 
timate of the expense necessary to establish and put the same in 
operation, and to report at the next annual meeting of the Society ; 
with their views of the utility of such establishments.” 

In conformity with the purpose of this resolution, the committee 
made the following report at the annual meeting of the Society, at 
the Capitol in Albany, Feb. 14th, 1833. We are indebted for the 
article to the New York Farmer; 


‘The main objects of the proposed school are, to impart to agri- 
culture the efficient aid of the sciences, and to furnish it with the 
best models of practice ; to teach, simultaneously, in the period of 
youth devoted to academic studies, the practical operations of hus- 
bandry, and such branches of useful knowledge as may tend to ele- 
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The plan, therefore, 





vate its character, and increase its products. 
should embrace, — 

«1. A Farm, of sufficient extent to afford room for the diversified 
operations of tillage, cattle and sheep husbandry, and of orcharding 
and gardening — on a scale that will admit a fair comparison to 
be made of crops, of breeds of cattle and sheep, and of the varie- 
ties of hardy fruits ;— and sufficiently diversified in soil and sur- 
face to admit of satisfactory experiments : 

“2, A Farm House and Farm Buildings, which may serve as 
models of convenience, taste and economy, and accommodate the 
head farmer and his assistants : 

“3. A School Building, for the accommodation of teachers and 
scholars ; 

‘4, A Library and Philosophical Apparatus : 

“5. Stock and Implements for the farm: and, 

“6. Shops for the construction of farm implements and machine- 
ry, for the use of the farm, for the illustration of mechanical science, 
and to afford practical instruction to the pupils in mechanics. 

“These items of expense, which may be considered preliminary 
and permanent, together with the cost of the furniture required for 
the school building, are estimated at $7,500. 

“ The plan of Education might embrace, 1. Practical instruc- 
tions in the various operations and labors of the farm, the garden, 
the orchards and the shops: and, 

“2. The study of the natural sciences generally, mathematics, me- 
chanics, chemistry and drawing, so far as these may conduce or be- 
come subservient to agricultural improvement, — together with such 
other branches of knowledge as will qualify the students for the 
higher duties of civil life, — such as will fit them to become inde- 
pendent electors, discreet jurors, faithful magistrates, and wise leg- 
islators. 

* As pre-requisites to admission to the school, the pupils might be 
required to possess a good, common school education, to be at least 
fourteen years of age, and of good moral character. Four years 
might constitute a course of studies; and the internal regulations 
and police of the school might be conformed, in a measure, to 
those of our military academy. 

“ A department of the farm should be set apart for experiments in 
husbandry, and the details and results of these experiments accu- 
rately registered. ‘The garden and the orchard should contain all 
the good, hardy fruits, and specimens of all hardy plants, that may 
be useful on the farm, in the arts, in commerce, or that are orna- 
mental, — in order that the relative value of different species and 
varieties may be determined, and their mode of culture, and process 
of curing, taught to the pupils, — and the approved kinds furnished 
for public distribution. 
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* To put the School into operation there will be required, —a 
principal, professors and teachers, — a steward and servants, for the 
school ; 

“A manager, laborers, and assistants, for the farm ; 

** Machinists and assistants for the shops ; and 

“A practical and scientific manager for the garden and orchard. 

“The number of officers and assistants which will be required, 
must depend upon contingencies: and of course the committee do 
not pretend to state with precision, in their estimate, the amount of 
their salaries and pay. 

“ The proceeds of the school and the farm may be expected to in- 
crease for some years, and will materially depend on the terms of 
tuition. ‘The committee have assumed, as reasonable data, that the 
number of pupils would average 200, and the average produce of 
the farm amount to $4000 per annum, for the first four years. 
Upon the assumed data, then, the estimate would exhibit the fol- 
lowing result. 



























PRELIMINARY EXPENSES. 






Farm of 400 acres, at $30, - - - - 12,000 
Farm buildings, - ie PAS aN 1 ae 6,000 
School buildings, — - - . - - - - 25,000 
Library and apparatus, = - - - - - - 7,500 
Stock and implements, —- - - - : - 3,150 
Shops and tools, - - - . - - - 1,250 
Furniture for school, - - - - - - 1,150 
Incidental, - - - - - - - - 1,500 
















Total preliminary expense, lg Ae, ee $57,550 
ANNUAL EXPENSE. 
Salaries of officers and teachers of the school, 5,100 
Do. of manager and laborers on farm, - - 1,000 
Do. of machinists, - - - - - - 600 
Do. of gardener, - 300 
Expense of boarding 200 papilla ot at BI, 50 per week, 14,400 
Servants for the establishment, - - 2,000 





23,400 









Estimated annual expense, ae - - # 80,950 
The Annual receipts are computed as follows : 


Board and tuition of 200 =, at e™ red oan, $30,000 
Produce of farm, = - - 4,000 












$34,000 
“ Thus the total expense of establishing the school, and of main- 
taining it the first year, is estimated at $80,950, and the i income, 
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after the first year, it is believed, will be amply sufficient to defray 
allexpenses. Yet to meet contingencies that may occur, and to 
make up for any deficiency in the estimate, the committee think 
that an appropriation of $100,000, the surplus to be invested for 
the benefit of the institution, will insure usefulness and permanency 
to the school, and prove amply sufficient to meet all its wants. This 
sum, if equalized among the population of the State, would operate 
as a tax of about five cents to each inhabitant. 


The committee then go on to remark as follows : 


“ Your committee have thus complied with the requisition of the society, 
in submitting the plan of an Agricultural School, and an estimate of the 
expense necessary to establish and put the same into successful and per- 
manent operation. It only remains for them to state their opinion of its 
utility. 

“ The agriculture of a country affords the best criterion of its prosperity. 
Whether we compare kingdoms, states, counties, districts, or farms, the 
condition of this branch of labor, which they severally exhibit, is a sure in- 
dex, not only of the pecuniary, but of its moral condition. It is noless an 
axiom founded in truth, that agriculture prospers or languishes in propor- 
tion to the science and skill of the men who manage its labors. It is not 
the natural fertility of the soil, so much as the intelligence and industry of 
those who till it, which gives to husbandry its interests and its rewards. 
The man who devotes the energies of a highly cultivated mind, to the im- 
provement of this primitive and all important branch of labor, is a public 
benefactor. Cincinnatus did more to immortalize his name, and to com- 
mand our applause, by his love of rural labors, than by his military exploits, 
Washington, amid all the honors that irradiated his brow, sought his high- 
est pleasures in the business and retirement of the farm. And it was the 
first remark of our present chief magistrate, to the writer, after introduc- 
tion, that he would not forego the pleasures of the farm, for all the honors 
and emoluments that this nation could confer upon him. Education ena- 
bles man to appreciate the wonderful provisions which God has made for 
his happiness in rural life, and imparts to him the ability of diffusing in- 
struction and happiness to multitudes around him. 

“ It should be the policy of government, therefore, which watches over 
the interest of all, to infuse into the labors of husbandry all the lights of 
science and knowledge — to take care to expand and elevate the minds of 
those who are to give it efficiency and character, and to call forth skill and 
industry by proffered rewards. With us these considerations possess pe- 
culiar force. Our population and business are emphatically agricultural, 
and every aid which is extended to this class, benefits, indirectly, every 
portion of the community. Agriculture constitutes the fountains of the 
thousand rills, which swelling and traversing every part of the State, pro- 
pel the spindle and the hammer of the artizan and the manufacturer, and 
finally, by their union, make up the mighty stream of commerce which un- 
ceasingly flows into the Atlantic. 

“That our agriculture is susceptible ofimprovement—that the products 
of its labors may be doubled, nay quadrupled, must be apparent to those 
who have compared our husbandry with that of some European countries, 
or who have contrasted, at home, the well cultivated district, or farm, with 
those which are badly managed. How is the desired amelioration to be 
effected? How can a better husbandry be so well promoted, as by teach- 
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ing it to our youth—by sowing our seed in the spring-time of life? Preju- 
dice no where retains a stronger hold, than among farmers who have ap- 
proached or passed the meridian of life. While some retain old practices, 
for want of confidence in their knowledge to guide them in better ones, 
others lack the first requisites to improvement — a consciousness that their 
system is not the most useful; while not a few are influenced, in their 
hostility to public means of improvement, by the desire to keep things to 
their own level. If we would efficiently improve this great branch of 
business, and elevate its character, as well as the character of those who 
are engaged in its operations, we must do what universal experience has 
shown to be the only sure method: — we must lay our foundation in the 
rising generation— we must teach the young idea how to shoot — we 
must instruct the head to help the hands. Our physical and mental pow- 
ers are twin sisters. They lighten each other’s labor, and mutually im- 
part a zest to each other’s enjoyments. And as it is becoming common to 
introduce manual labor into literary schools, it is courteous that literature 
and science should requite civility, by associating with the inmates of 
schools of labor. 


“ Agricultural Schools, although of modern date, have nevertheless been 
established in most of the states of Europe, and their utility has been fully 
demonstrated. Who has not heard of the schoo] of Fellenberg, at Hof- 
wyl, or of Von Thayer, at Moegelin— to which young men are sent from 
every part of Europe, and even from America? In France and Prussia, 
Agricultural Schools have been founded and maintained by the govern- 
ments. If they are found to be beneficial, and worthy of governmental 
support, in countries where power is vested in the few, how much more 
salutary must they prove here — where our institutions receive the impress 
of their character from the many, and where the perpetuity of these insti- 
tutions depends emphatically upon the intelligence and virtue of the agri- 
cultural population. Despotism will never flourish in the American soil, 
but through the ignorance, and we may say consequent depravity, of its 
cultivators. 


“ Your committee recall to recollection, with feelings of pride, the muni- 
ficent benefactions of the legislature, to advance the literary character of 
our state; and the fact, that comparatively nothing has been done, legis- 
latively, to improve our agriculture, which employs five-sixths of our popu- 
lation, can only be ascribed to the fact, that nothing has been asked for — 
nothing thought of. Our public colleges and academies, for literary in- 
struction, are numerous and respectable. They meet our eye in almost 
every village. But where are our public schools of labor? Where is 
the head taught to help the hands, in the business which creates wealth, 
and which is the grand source of individual and national prosperity 
and happiness? Our literary and professional schools have been reared 
up and sustained, by the expenditure of more than two millions of dollars 
from the public treasury, and they continue to share liberally in the public 
bounty. It will not, however, be denied, that the benefits which they dis- 
pense are altogether partial — that the rank and file of society, destined by 
heaven to become the conservators of civil liberty, are virtually denied a 
participation in the science and knowledge — inthe means of improvement 
and of happiness, which they are calculated to dispense. Is it not a man- 
date of duty, then, as well as of expediency, that the benefits of public in- 
struction should be more generally dispensed? We hazard not the fear 
of contradiction in assuming, that if a moiety of the public monies, which 
have been appropriated to literary schools, had been judiciously applied in 
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rendering science subservient to the arts, and in diffusing the higher 
branches among the laboring classes, the public benefits from the appro- 
priation would have been far greater than they are at the present day, 
How many hundreds may now be pointed out, of liberal education, who 
are mere cyphers in society, for want of the early habits of application and 
labor, which it is the object of the proposed school to form and to infix! 
And how many, for want of these habits, have been prematurely lost to 
their friends, and to a purpose of usefulness for which man seems wisely 
to have been created — that of doing good to his fellows. 

“ From a full conviction, that the interests of the state not only warrant, 
but require, an appropriation of public monies to this object, your commit- 
tee beg leave to recommend to the consideration of the Society the follow- 
ing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That a respectful memorial be presented to the Legislature, 
in behalf of this Society, and of the great interest which it represents, 
praying that suitable provision be made by law, for establishing a School of 
Agriculture, on the plan recommended in the preceding report ; and that 
the codperation, in this application, of societies and individuals, friendly 
to the object of the petition, be respectfully solicited.” 

We learn with pleasure that several county societies in the state 
strongly expressed in recent resolutions, a determination to petition 
the Legislature at their late session to make appropriations for an 
Agricultural Seminary. As another evidence of the interest which 
is taken in this subject in New York, provision was made by the 
executive committee of the Society to have lectures on the sciences, 
as connected with agriculture and practical husbandry, during the 
several days of their late session. 

It is highly creditable to this great and flourishing member 
of our confederacy, to give the impulse in this important work, and 
we hope her example will be speedily and successfully followed by 
every state in the Union. 

It is probable, however, that after the institution shall have been 
permanently established, it may be made nearly if not wholly a self- 
supporting institution. By this we mean, that the avails of the pu- 
pils’ labor may be made to defray the expenses of their board and 
tuition ; and this too, without retarding their studies ; and we think 
that the experiments already made in this country will bear us out 
in the conjecture. If not, however, we should say let -a suitable 
sum be paid for tuition; for it is in our view miserable economy to 
encourage any more labor than will advance rather than retard the 
progress of the pupil, and to encourage those kinds of labor which 
will interfere with health, or will not even promote it in the highest 
possible degree. 

We are surprised, however, to find the products of the farm es- 
timated at so low a rate, and board so much higher than has been 
found necessary in recent experiments. But the committee may 
have acted wisely in not raising public expectations too high ; and 
we hope they will never sacrifice the main object of this noble 
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undertaking, —the improvement of their pupils, and their coun- 
try, — for the mere purpose of saving money. 

After the above report was received, a memorial was presented 
to the Legislature, praying for the establishment of a State Agri- 
cultural school. This memorial, together with the foregoing report 
was submitted to a select committee for consideration. ‘The report 
of this committee, of which Mr Sudam was chairman, was highly 
favorable ; and was accompanied by the form of a bill for carrying 
the plan into effect. The following are extracts from the report, 
which deserve the attention of every American legislator. 


“Tt it then unfair to ask, what has been done by the Legislature for a 
class of its citizens so numerous, virtuous, and meritorious ? The atran- 
ger, when he sojourns in our land, and views all that has been done for 
the cause of science, for education in the higher branches of literature, for 
our common schools, for the reformation and punishment of crimes on a 
scale superior to any state in Europe, naturally inquires — Show me your 
agricultural school. You are essentially an agricultural people ; a class of 
society who have aided so liberally to the institutions of your State must 
have received the constant and peculiar care of legislative protection and 
patronage, by forming their minds, their habits, and their tempers, to be- 
come the patrons of the noble monuments already erected, and which, 
while they shed lustre on your State, have placed her first among her sis- 
ters in the Union. 

“Shall we any longer be compelled to answer : — We have no such in- 
stitution; we have provided an ample revenue for all but a complete 
course of praciical instruction in agriculture. In almost every state in 
Europe, the attention of despotic government has been called — nay, se- 
riously and sedulously directed —to the formation and endowment of 
schools of this description. There, it is admitted, the motive to a certain 
extent may be mercenary — to provide food for taxation. Here it is a debt 
due from the State to a class which, before they asked for themselves, have 
contributed to. all others. 

“Tt is not the intention of the committee to endow an institution to rear 
up and educate persons in the mere theory of husbandry. It is to combine 
practice with science ; and if it should be said that this would be a school 
only for the children of the opulent, the unanswerable argument is, that it 
is the same in regard to our colleges, and must be so of necessity. Still 
the results of such an education, practised upon in all parts of the State, 
must and will lead to the most beneficial results. A good example is 
worth a world of mere speculation. 

“ In aschool of this kind, under competent managers, there may be con- 
centrated the best models of practice in ruraj labor, known at home or 
abroad. Education (practical education) is nowhere calculated to diffuse a 
more benign influence in society, than when bestowed onthe farmer. He 
neither claims nor can exercise a monopoly. 

“ This school is intended to be purely agricultural. But in order to this, 
will be necessary to open a course of instruction, combined with labor, 
which your committee venture to say will be as interesting, and, to the 
state, as valuable, as that which may be acquired in any other seminary. 
The different qualities of soil, as fitted for the various products of the 
earth; the use of compost and manures, as applicable to soils; the sea- 
sons for planting, the rotation of crops, and the vast mass of practical in- 
formation which enables man to transform a wilderness into a paradise, is 
worthy the pursuit of the richest as weli as the humblest of the land. 
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“The question is, shall we endow a school to which many would desire 
to send their children for the purpose of preparing them to depend in fu- 
ture life on one of the most certain, and therefore the most happy of hu- 
man pursuits; combining in itself all the elements of constant, regular, 
and sagacious employment ; and freed from all the cares and corroding re- 
collections, present or past, of the pursuits of a political life. 

“ Your committee propose to give them (farmers) a school to which resort 
may be had for the cultivation of the mind, and the improvement of the 
person ; laying the foundation for future toils and pleasures, {for toils in 
agriculture are pleasures, when conducted toa successful result,) for future 
health and happiness, and preparing them to rear up a race fit to transmit 
to posterity the liberties we so highly cherish.” 





Arr. II]. —Princietes anp Metruons or In‘revtitectua. In- 
STRUCTION EXHIBITED IN THE Exercises or Youne 


CHILDREN. 
{Continued from Vol. IL. p. 570.] 


Epvucation, rightly regarded, is not only an influence by which 
ideas are imparted, but an agency which calls them forth, in clear 
and palpable forms, from the sentient mind. It is a process of ez- 
pression as well of impression. Its office consists, not in shedding 
light upon an opaque substance, but on the transparent mirror of the 
soul, whose surface reflects the images cast upon it, in their true pro- 
portions. It should address equally the intuitive and expressive pow- 
ers of the child. 

The young mind is daily imbibing fresh material for thought. 
Susceptibility and instinct are supplying it with new ideas; and it 
endeavors to express these in oral and symbolic forms. It is this ten- 
dency of the mind that developes, at so early a period, the power of 
language ; and renders the soul not only the receptacle of ideas, but 
imparts to it a moulding energy, by which these are impressed with 
the living forms of spirit. 

To supply the mind with fresh forms from without, and to keep it 
pure and transparent, that it may receive and reflect these forms in 
their true symmetry and beauty, would seem, therefore, to constitute 
the office of instruction ; — to fit the soul for accurate correspond- 
ence with itself and with outward objects, the end of education. 

The following exercises, selected from the manuscripts of a little 
girl of nine years of age, are offered as specimens of original thought 
and expression — as exhibitions of what may be accomplished, at an 
early age, in aid of cultivating the intuitive powers, by supplying the 
mind with materials, drawn chiefly from its own experience. The 
extent of idea manifested in them, as attained by one so young is a 
proof that subjects and efforts, usually regarded as without the appre- 
hension of the juvenile mind, are not necessarily unintelligible, when 
presented in appropriate forms, and when the mind is interested in 
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its own movements. The obvious pleasure which they afforded the 
writer, is a sufficient reason, even were there no other to warrant 
this belief, that instruction conducted in this form, during the earlier 
stages of the mind’s expansion, is favorable to the growth and energy 
of the whole being — for where mental pursuits are prosecuted with 
conscious pleasure, progress is a necessary result. 

As specimens of original exercises of children have been presented 
in preceding numbers of the Annals, the following exercises are re- 
garded as additional illustrations of principles applied in detail. 


14. The power of illustration, depends essentially upon an active 
and vivid conception. In the expression of moral truth, this power is 
particularly important. Tales, fables, and allegories, embody the 
fruits of conception in its most vivid forms; and are well adapted to 
call forth the intuitive operations of the young mind. A specimen of 
each follows. 


FIDELITY. 


“There was once alittle girl, and she was very affectionate. She had a 
dog which she liked very much. His name was Trusty. After a while, 
however, his mistress grew tired of him, but he still loved her. As he 
was one day walking with her, they came to a town where a wild bull was 
kept. This bull had got loose, and threatened to do a great deal of mis- 
chief. He came running towards the little girl, but the dog kept him off, 
by his barking, till the little girl reached a house. He then followed his 
mistress, but was somewhat hurt. The little girl was sorry that he had 
thus suffered from his fidelity to her, and had him well taken care of. She 
ever afterwards treated him kindly. 


SEL¥F-IGNORANCE. 


“ A wolf, running one day, was pursued by some dogs. To get out of 
their way, he ran into a hedge ; so the dogs did not find him. While here, 
a thorn ran into his eye and blinded him. Leaving his retreat he began 
to find fault with things, saying that they were not well-shaped, and that 
it was night when it should be day. Buta fox, observing him and hearing 
him say this, said to him, “ The fault is in your own eyes, and not in things, 
for you are blind.” — Moral. When we are ignorant of our own imperfec- 
tions, we cannot judge correctly of the perfections of others. 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


“ Walking one evening by the sea-shore, I discovered, at a distance, a 
cave ; and, being tired, I entered it to sit down and rest myself. The noise 
of the waters, falling around me, and the ocean before me, soon lulled me 
to sleep. And I thought I saw, in the middle of a great plain, two hills. 
On each was atemple. I observed that one hill was easier to ascend than 
the other, and that a great many people were ascending it. The other 
hill was less difficult of ascent, and had a great many people on it; even 
more than the first. When these people had reached the top of the hill, 
they appeared to be happy; but when they died, their minds instead of go- 
ing upward, passed downward, till the observers could see them no Jon- 
ger. But those ascending the first hill looked very happy, even while they 
were toiling up its steeps, and if one died on the way, his mind was carried 
beyond the visible temple to one that was invisible. And | observed that 
their thoughts were fixed, not on the visible temple, buton one clearly 
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seen by the mind. When they reached the temple on the top of the hill 
they were happy ; and happier when they died, and entered the one seen 
in the mind. 

“ While observing these things, I thonght that a person approached me, 
and I asked him the names of the objects whichI beheld. The plain which 
you see, said he, is the Plain of Birth. The difficult hill leads to the 
Temple of Truth and Wisdom, and the temple beyond this is Perfection. 
The other hill leads to Earthly Happiness. 1 further inquired why the 
people stopped at the bottom of the hills before they ascended? And he 
said it was to consider and choose which they should ascend. But here I 
was awakened by the coldness of the night air, and arose and went home.” 


15. The circumstances and events of life, as connected with the 
pursuits of the child, may, if recorded, shed much light upon his pro- 
gress, and lead to correct self-inspection and self-estimation. The 
following is an extract from a diary designed to subserve purposes and 
lead to results of this nature. 


JournaL — 1833. 


“January 1. Tuesday. Read some of Miss Edgeworth’s Comic Dramas, 
and was particularly interested in the Two Guardians. I think she may 
well call her dramas comic, for they are very laughable, and are, doubt- 
less, true to nature. I have thought a good deal how I should spend the 
time this season, and have been laying my plans. I have made a select- 
ion for my Mental Gems from Mrs Barbauld, and [ call it Faith in God. It 
is very beautiful. 

“Jan. 2. Wednesday. Read some from Miss Edgeworth’s Ormund. I 
was much interested in it. I have often tried to understand this story and 
have never succeeded before. I observed that [ have often tried to un- 
derstand stories and have not succeeded, but upon putting them away, 
and waiting a few weeks before 1 read them again, [ could understand 
them, and am interested in them. I have fixed an hour for the study of 
Geography — I shall study it in the afternoon. I have learned one lesson 
to-day — Pennsylvania. My thoughts have been more fixed on my read- 
ing than anything else. I think I had better study arithmetic one day, 
and geography the next. 

“Jan. 3. Thursday. Finishedthe reading of Ormund. Have done 
some sums in Colburn’s arithmetic, and like to do them very much — they 
make me think. I read, for the first time understandingly, the birth of 
Jesus Christ, and was much interested in it. 

Jan. 4. Friday. I have continued my geography. Paraphrased in my 
book. Received a letter from Mr A . Itis the first letter! have re- 
ceived from him, since my return fromthe city. We had discontinued our 
correspondence for some time. It is very interesting and instructive to 
me. I have thought a good deal about his letter; and have been, also, 
trying to think what books I have ever read, so as to make a catalogue of 
them. I have thought of a good many already, and some of them are very 
good books. I have read some in Western Heath, but did not like it very 
much. I have read some from Miss Edgeworth’s Frank, and was very 
much interested in it, as I am in all Miss Edgeworth’s works that I under- 
stand. I have felt unusually happy to-day. 

“Jan.5. Saturday. Read Rosanna and Murad the Unlucky, and was 
—_ interested in them. Arranged my thoughts for answering Mr A.’s 
etter. 
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“Jan. 7. Monday. Hada geography lesson tolearn, and as it was not 
very easy, I got out of patience. But I tried very hard, and at last suc- 
ceeded. I shall not get out of patience again. I have read some in the 
New Testament, and understand what I read. 

“Jan. 8. Tuesday. Read some inthe New Testament. Answered Mr 
A——’s letter. Studied my lesson in geography. 

“Jan.9. Wednesday. Read some in the New Testament, and from 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 

“Jan. 10. Thursday. Readinthe New Testament. Jesus Christ taught 
more by parables than in any other way, and | think it one of the best 
ways for teaching. Studied geography. Think it more useful than pleas- 
ant. Learned some arithmetic also. 

“Jan. 11. Friday. [have read some from Miss Edgeworth’s works, and 
from a selection of stories written by Pestalozzi — was much interested in 
them. Studied arithmetic in Colburn. 

“ Jan. 12. Saturday. I have read some from Swiss Family Robinson, 
and Jike it much. Read also in Miss Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy, 
and like it, because by trying experiments, they make things sure. 

“Jan. 14. Monday. Selected a piece of poetry from Gray, calling it 
Impartiality of Providence. It is very beautiful and intended for Mental 
Gems. Read some in Frank. 

“Jan. 15. Tuesday. Answered Mr A——’s letter. I continue to be 
much interested in our correspondence, and should be very sorry if Mr A. 
should think of discontinuing it. I inserted my selection in Mental Gems. 
Mr A. gave me some important advice on the advantages and importance 
of order. 

“Jan. 16. Wednesday. Studied my geography. Selected a piece of 
poetry for Mental Gems, and called it Tuition of Experience. The poetry 
agrees with the name. 

“Jan. 17. Thursday. Wrote some in my Lesson Book, and like to write 
in it very much, 

“Jan. 18. Friday. Read some in Frank, and it seems as if [ should 
never get tired of it. The oftener I read an interesting book, the more 
I jike it. 1 can often find in Miss Edgeworth’s writings, something agree- 
ing with my own experience. 

“Jan. 19. Saturday. Read most of the day in Practical Education, and 
was interested in all parts of it that I could understand. Read also in 
Practical Reading Lessons, —a most interesting book. It contains anec- 
dotes illustrating the virtues.” 


16. The beneficial effects resulting from epistolary correspond- 
ence, are too obvious to require comment or elucidation. The fol- 
lowing letters are selected from a correspondence of some length, be- 
tween the little girl and her teacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER VIII. 
“Mr A : 

“The uses which you think there are in keeping a Diary, are, I think, 
very clear to any one. I could not have given so many reasons as you 
have done. But there was one reason which [ thought of before you men- 
tioned it, though I could not so well express it. 1 think that I should like 
to keep a Diary, and will if you think best. 

“ Your last Jetter was, I think, better than the others ; but still I like the 
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blank verse in your second letter better than the rhyme inthe last. I un- 
derstand it better. i 

“ When you said that “ formal instruction may impress, but it is the ex- 
perience of circumstances that alone educates,” you said true, I think. 
Though we can very well understand and believe what is told us by oth- 
ers, we can be more certain if we have had experience about it. Still 
most of our knowledge is derived by faith in others, and not from real ex- 
perience of it ourselves. 

“ But there is one thing which I forgot to tell you of—that is, one of my 
reasons for keeping a Diary, or Journal. You have often said that we get 
conscience by observing our experience. Writing a Diary is writing our 
experience, and after we have written it, and observed the causes of what 
happens to us, that teaches how to act again to make things operate well 
upon us. 

“ Do you not think that letter-writing teaches us to express our thoughts 
with ease and correctness ? I think so. When we have done writing our 
letters, what shall we do with them — of what use will they be ? 

“ Poetry I do not like at all, unless it have something to do with truth, 
which it generally has, | believe. The reason why I like the poetry in 
your last letter called ‘The Three Books,’ is because it is so very true. 
Will you make me a book for a Diary ? 

“ Your scholar, 


“October 16. E. W. L.” 
LETTER XXIV. 


“Mr A : 

“In your last letter you made it appear very plainly that choice is the no- 
blest gift of man. There is, it seems to me, a great deal of choice in con- 
science. I even think that the greatest part of conscience is choice. 
When we do not use choice well, it is not so much the fault of choice, as 
of our passions which influence it. If we act from necessity, and not from 
choice, [ can see no merit in us, for all our merit comes from a good use of 
choice. Virtue springs from it—it is the beginning of virtue— having 
chosen well we can act upon our choice. 

“T think that when we choose our masters well, we choose conscience, 
faith, and reason; and it is when our passions will not submit to the gov- 
ernment of these masters, and our passions rise up against them, that we 
do wrong. You may wel) say that our safety depends upon our choice of 
masters ; and | think that our happiness does too ; for we cannot be happy 
with bad masters, and let our good parts be trampled on by our bad. 

“ Before I asked anybody whether I had done right or wrong, I should 
try to think for myself; and when they gave me their opinion, I should ask 
them their reasons, and consider upon them, before I made up my mind. 
Would not this be right ? 

“ T value all your comparisons as much as your plain thoughts, and I liked 
those very muchin your last letter. 

“ As | have been talking, or rather writing about conscience, faith, rea- 
son, and choice, I wish you would make me a map of the powers and fac- 
ulties of our nature, that I may better understand them. 

“Your scholar, 
“ November 28. E. W. L.” 





School Discipline. 


Art. IV.—Scuoor Discipiine. 


A PRACTICAL LESSON. 


Extracted by permission from the unpublished “ Description of the Mount 
Vernon School, in 1832, addressed to a new scholar. By Jacon Assorr, 
Principal. 

We have often visited the Mount Vernon School, and always 
with increasing pleasure. We found the spirit of freedom, and yet 
of order and harmony, reigning there, not only in the hours of 
study, but in the unrestrained moments of recess, to a degree 
which we have rarely witnessed, and to which the ‘ Description” 
does no more than justice. We have for some time been anxious 
to present our readers with an account of Mr Abbott’s method 
of government, and have requested his permission to publish the 
chapter on personal duty, in the familiar style in which it was ad- 
dressed toa pupil. We are persuaded that it will interest every 
teacher; and although the author very justly observes, that the 
plan of government must vary with the habits and circumstances of 
the individual, we believe it will furnish valuable hints to all who 
have the charge of children. We regret that Mr Abbott must 
leave his interesting charge, but we trust he will not withdraw his 
valuable labors from a cause which needs them so much. 


PEKSONAL DUTY. 


‘¢ Your first anxiety as you come into the school-room, and take your 
seat among the busy multitude, if you are conscientiously desirous of 
doing your duty, will be lest, ignorant as you are of the whole plan 
and of all the regulations of the institution, you should inadvertently 
do what will be considered wrong. I wish first, then, to put you at 
rest on this score. There is but one rule of this school. That you 
can easily keep. 

** You will observe on one side of my desk a clock upon the wall, 
and upon the other a piece of apparatus that is probably new to vou. 
It is a metallic plate, upon which are marked, in gilded letters, the 
words ‘‘ Study Hours.” This is upright, but it is so attached by its 
lower edge to its support, by means of a hinge, that it can fall over 
from above, and thus be in a horizontal position ; or it will rest in an 
inclined position, —half down, as it is called. It is drawn up and 
let down by a cord passing over a pully. When it passes either way, 
its upper part touches a bell, which gives all in the room notice of its 
motion. 

‘* Now when this “ Study Card,* as the scholars call it, is up, so 
that the words “‘Srupy Hours” are presented to the view of the 
school, it is the signal for silence and study. Tere 1s THEN TO 


* It happens to be called “study card” because a sort of card made of paste- 
board was the first form of the apparatus. A metallic plate was afterwards sub- 
stituted. 
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BE NO COMMUNICATION AND NO LEAVING OF SEATS, EXCEPT AT THE 
DIRECTION OF TEACHERS. When it is half down, each scholar may 
leave her seat and whisper, but she must do nothing which will dis- 
turb others. When it is down, all the duties of school are suspended, 
and scholars are left entirely to their liberty. 

As this is the only rule of the school, it deserves a little more full 
explanation, for not only your progress in study, but your influence 
in promoting the welfare of the school, and consequently your peace 
of mind and happiness while you are a member of it, will depend 
upon the strictness with which you observe it. 

“ Whenever, then, the study card goes up, and you hear the sound 
of its little bell, immediately and instantaneously stop, whatever you 
are saying. If you are away from your seat, go directly to it, and 
there remain, and forget in your own silent and solitary studies, so 
far as you can, all that are around you. You will remember that all 
communication is forbidden. Whispering, making signs, writing upon 
paper or a slate, bowing to any one,—and in fact every possible 
way by which one person may have any sort of mental intercourse 
with another, is wrong. A large number of the scholars take a pride 
and pleasure in carrying this rule into as perfect an observance as 
possible. ‘They say, that as this is the only rule with which I trouble 
them, they ought certainly to observe this faithfully. I myself, how- 
ever, put it upon other ground. J am satisfied that it is better and 
pleasanter for you to observe it most rigidly, if it is attempted to be 
enforced at all. 

“ You will ask, ‘Cannot we obtain permission of you or of the 
teachers to leave our seats or to whisper, if it is necessary?” The 
answer is ‘‘No.”’ You must never ask permission of me or of the 
teachers. Youcan leave your seats or speak at the direction of the 
teachers, i. e. when they of their own accord ask you to do it, but 
you are never to ask their permission. If you should, and if any 
teachers should give you permission, it would be of no avail. I have 
never given them authority to grant any permissions of the kind. 

“You will then say, are we never, on any occasion whatever, to 
leave our seats instudy hours? Yes, you are. There are two ways. 

“1. Atthe direction of teachers. Going to and from recitations, is 
considered as at the direction of teachers. So if a person is request- 
ed by a teacher to transact any business, or is elected to a public of- 
fice, or appointed upon a committee, — leaving seats or speaking, so 
far as is really necessary for the accomplishing such a purpose, is 
considered as at the direction of teachers, and is consequently right. 
In the same manner, if a teacher should ask you individually, or give 
general notice to the members of a class to come to her seat for pri- 
vate instruction, or to go to any part of the school room for her, it 
would be right to do it. The distinction, you observe, is this. The 
teacher may, of her own accord, direct any leaving of seats which she 
may think necessary to accomplish the objects of the school. She 
must not, however, at the request of an individual, for the sake of her 
mere private convenience, give her permission to speak or to leave 
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her seat. If, for example, a teacher should say to you in your class, 
‘ As soon as you have performed a certain work you may bring it to 
me,’ you would in bringing it, be acting under her direction, and 
would consequently do right. If, however, you should want a pen- 
cil, and should ask her to give you leave to borrow it, even if she 
should give you leave, you would do wrong to go, for you would not 
be acting at her direction, but simply by her consent, and she has 
no authority to grant consent. 

«2. The second case in which you may leave your seat, is when 
some very uncommon occurrence takes place, which is sufficient 
reason for suspending all rules. If your neighbor is faint, you may 
speak to her, and if necessary lead her out. If your mother or some 
other friend should come into the school room, you can go and sit 
with her upon the sofa, and talk about the school. And so in many 
other similar cases. Be very careful not to abuse this privilege, and 
make slight causes the grounds of your exceptions. It ought to be a 
very clear case. If a young lady is unwell in a trifling degree, so as 
to need no assistance, you would evidently do wrong to talk to her. 
The rule in fact is very similar to that which all well bred people ob- 
serve at church. They never speak or leave their seats unless some 
really important cause, such as sickness, requires them to break over 
all rules and go out. You have in the same manner, in really im- 
portant cases, such as serious sickness in your own case or in that of 
your companions, or the coming in of a stranger — or something else 
equally extraordinary, power to lay aside any rule and to act as the 
emergency may require. In using this discretion however, be sure to 
be on the safe side ; in such cases never ask permission. You must 
act on your own responsibility. 

** Reasons for this rule. When the school was first established there 
was no absolute prohibition of whispering. Each scholar was allowed 
to whisper in relation to her studies. ‘They were often, very often, 
enjoined to be conscientious and faithful, but as might have been 
anticipated the experiment failed. It was almost universally the 
practice to whisper more or less about subjects entirely foreign to the 
business of the school. This they all repeatedly acknowledged ; and 
the scholars almost unanimously admitted, that the good of the school 
required the prohibition of all communication during certain hours. 
I gave them their choice, either always to ask permission when they 
wished to speak, — or to have a certain time allowed for the purpose, 
during which free inter-communication might be allowed to all the 
school ; — with the understanding, however, that out of this time, no 
permission should ever be asked or granted. They very wisely chose 
the latter plan, and the study card was constructed and put up to 
mark the times of free communication, and of silent study. The 
card was at first down every half hour for one or two minutes. The 
scholars afterwards thinking that their intellectual habits would be 
improved and the welfare of the school promoted, by their having a 
longer time for uninterrupted study, of their own accord, without any 
influence from me, proposed that the card should be down only once 
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an hour. This plan was adopted by them, by vote. I wish it to be 
understood that it was not my plan, but theirs, and that | am at any 
time willing to have the study card down once in half an hour, when- 
ever a majority of the scholars, voting by ballot, desire it. 

You will find that this system of having a distinct time for whisper- 
ing, when all may whisper freely, all communication being entirely 
excluded at other times, will at first give you some trouble. It will 
be hard for you, if you are not accustomed to it, to learn conscien- 
tiously and faithfully to comply. Besides, at first you will often need 
some little information, or an article, which you might obtain in a mo- 
ment, but which you cannot innocently ask for till the card is down, 
and this might keep you waiting an hour. You will, however, after 
a few such instances, soon learn to make your preparations before 
hand, and if you are a girl of enlarged views and elevated feelings, 
you will goodhumoredly acquiesce in suffering a little inconvenience 
yourself, for the sake of helping to preserve those distinct and well 
defined lines, by which all boundaries must be marked, in a large es- 
tablishment, if order and system are to be preserved at all. 

* Though at first you may experience a little inconvenience, you will 
soon take pleasure in the scientific strictness of the plan. It will 
gratify you to observe the profound stillness of the room where a hun- 
dred are studying. You willtake pleasure in observing the sudden 
transition from the silence of study hours to the joyful sounds, and 
the animating activity of recess, when the study card goes down ; and 
then when it rises again at the close of the recess, you will be grati- 
fied to observe how suddenly the sounds which have filled the air and 
made the room so lively a scene, are hushed into silence by the single 
and almost inaudible touch of that little bell. You will take pleasure 
in this, for young and old always take pleasure in the strict and rigid 
operation of system, rather than in Jaxity and disorder. I am con- 
vinced also that the scholars do like the operation of this plan, for I 
do not have to make any efforts to sustain it. With the exception 
that occasionally, usually not oftener than once in several months, I 
allude to the subject, and that chiefly on account of a few careless 
and unfaithful individuals, | have little to say or to do to maintain the 
authority of the study card. Most of the scholars obey it of their own 
accord, implicitly and cordially. And I believe they consider this 
faithful monitor, not only one of the most useful, but one of the most 
agreeable friends they have. Weshould not only regret its services, 
but miss its company, if it should be taken away. 

“ This regulation then, viz., to abstain from ali communication with 
one another, and from all leaving of seats, at certain times which are 
marked by the position of the study card, is the only one which can 
properly be called a rule of the school. There are a great many ar- 
rangements and plans relating to the instruction of the pupils, but no 
other specific rules relating to their conduct. You are, of course, 
while in the school, under the same moral obligations which rest upon 
you elsewhere. You must be kind to one another, — respectful to 
superiors, — and quiet and orderly in your deportment. You must 
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do nothing to encroach upon another’s rights, — or to interrupt and 
disturb your companions in their pursuits. You must not produce 
disorder, or be wasteful of the public property, or do anything else 
which you might know is in itself wrong. But you are to avoid these 
things, not because there are any rules in this school against them, 
for there are none ; — but because they are in themselves wrong ; — 
in all places and under all circumstances, wrong. The universal and 
unchangeable principles of duty are the same here aselsewhere. I do 
not make rules pointing them out, but expect that you will, through 
your own conscience and moral principle, discover and obey them. 

* Such a case as this for example once occurred. A number of little 
girls began to amuse themselves in recess with running about among 
the desks, in pursuit of one another, and they told me, in excuse for 
it, that they did not know that it was ‘ against the rule.’ 

«It is not against the rule ;’ 
ning about among the desks.’ 

‘ Then’ asked they, ‘did we do wrong ?’ 

* Do you think it would be a good plan,’ I inquired, ‘to have it a common 
amusement in the recess for the girls to hunt each other among the desks? 

‘No sir,’ they replied simultaneously. 

‘Why not? There are some reasons. I do not know, however, whether you 
will have the ingenuity to think of them.’ 

* We may start the desks from their places,’ said one. 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘they are fastened down very slightly so that I may easily 
alter their position.’ 

¢ We might upset the inkstands,’ said another. 

‘ Sometimes’ added a third, ‘we run against the scholars who are sitting in 
their seats.’ ‘ 

‘It seems then you have ingenuity enough to discover the reasons. Why did 
not these reasons prevent your doing it? 

‘ We did not think of them before.’ 

‘True; that is the exact state of the case. Now when persons are so eager 
to promote their own enjoyment, as to forget the rights and thé comforts of oth- 
ers, it is selfishness. Now is there any rule in this school against selfishness ? 

‘No sir.’ 

‘You are right. There is not. But selfishness is wrong,— very wrong, in 
whatever form it appears — here, and everywhere else ; and that whether | make 
any rules against it or not.’ <4 

** You will see from this anecdote that though there is but one rule 
of the school, I by no means intend to say that there is only one way 
of doing wrong here. That would be very absurd. You must not do 
anything which you may know by proper reflection to be in itself 
wrong. ‘This however is a universal principle of duty, not a rule of 
the Mount Vernon School. IfI should attempt to make rules which 
would specify and prohibit every possible way by which you might 
do wrong, my laws would be innumerable. And even then I 
should fail of securing my object, unless you had the disposition to 
do your duty. No legislation can enact laws as fast as a perverted 
ingenuity can find means to evade them. 

You will perhaps ask what will be the consequence if we trans- 
gress, — either the single rule of the school, or any of the great prin- 
ciples of duty. In other words what are the punishments which are 
resorted to in the Mount Vernon School? The answer is there are 


said 1, ‘I have never made any rule against run- 
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no punishments. I donot say that I should not, in case all other 
means should fail, resort to the mest decisive measures to secure obe- 
dience and subordination. Most certainly, I should do so, as it would 
plainly be my duty to do it. If you should at any time be so unhappy 
as to violate your obligations to yourself, to your companions or to 
me,— should you misimprove your time, or exhibit an unkind or a 
selfish spirit, or be disrespectful or insubordinate to your teachers, — I 
should go frankly and openly, but kindly to you, and endeavor to 
convince you of your fault, I should very probably do this by address- 
ing a note to you, as I suppose this would be less unpleasant to you 
than a conversation. In such a case, I shall hope that you will as 
frankly and openly reply ; telling me whether you admit your fault 
and are determined to amend, or else informing me of the contrary. 
I shall wish you to be sincere, as then [ shall know what course to 
take next. But as to the consequences which may result to you if 
you should persist in what is wrong, it is not necessary that you 
should know them before hand. They who wander from duty al- 
ways plunge themselves into troubles they do not anticipate; and if 
you do what at the time you are doing it, you know wrong, it will not 
be unjust that you should suffer the consequences, even if they were 
not before hand understood and expected. This will be the case with 
you all through life, and it will be the case here. 

“I say it will be the case here; I ought rather to say that it would 
be the case should you be so unhappy as to do wrong and to persist 
init. Such cases however never occur. At least they occur so sel- 
dom, and at intervals so great, that every thing of the nature of pun- 
ishment, that is, the depriving a pupil of any enjoyment, or subjecting 
her to any disgrace, or giving her pain in any way in consequence of 
her faults, except the simple pain of awakening conscience in her 
bosom is almost entirely unknown. I hope that you will always be 
ready to confess and forsake your faults, and endeavor while you re- 
main in school to improve in character and attain as far as possible 
every moral excellence. 

“‘T ought to remark before dismissing this topic, that I place very 
great confidence in the scholars in regard to their moral conduct and 
deportment, and they fully deserve it. I have no care and no trouble 
in what is commonly called the government of the school. Neither 
myself nor any one else is employed in any way in watching the 
scholars, or keeping any sort of account of them. I should not at 
any time hesitate to call all the teachers into an adjoining room, leav- 
ing the school alone for half an hour, and I should be confident, that 
at such a time order and stillness and attention to study would pre- 
vail as much as ever. ‘The scholars would not look to see whether I 
was in my desk, but whether the study card was up. The school was 
left in this way, half an hour every day during a quarter, that we 
might have a teacher’s meeting, and the school went on, generally 
quite as well, to say the least, as when the teachers were present. 
One or two instances of irregular conduct occurred. I do not now 
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recollect precisely what they were. They were, however, fully ac- 
knowledged and not repeated, and I believe the scholars were gene- 
rally more scrupulous and faithful then than at other times. They 
would not betray the confidence reposed in them. This plan was 
continued until it was found more convenient to have the teacher's 


meeting in the afternoons. 

“ When any thing wrong is done in school, I generally state the 
case and request the individuals who have done it to let me know. 
They do it sometimes by notes and sometimes in conversation, — but 
they always do it. The plan aloays succeeds. ‘The scholars all 
know that there is nothing to be feared from confessing faults to me ; 
— but that on the other hand it is a most direct and certain way to 
secure returning peace and happiness. 

*‘ T can illustrate this by describing a case which actually occurred. 
Though the description is not to be considered so much an accurate 
account of what occurred in a particular case, as an illustration of 
the general spirit and manner in which such cases are disposed of. 
I accidentally understood, that some of the younger scholars were in 
the habit during recesses and after school of ringing the door bell and 
then running away, to amuse themselves with the perplexity of their 
companions, who should go to the door and find no one there, | 
explained in a few words, one day, to the school, that this was wrong. 


‘How many,’ I then asked, ‘ have ever been put to the trouble to go to the 
door, when the bell has thus been rung? They may rise.’ ’ 

A very large number of the scholars stood up. ‘Those who had done the mis- 
chief were evidently surprised at the extent of the trouble they had occasioned. 

‘Now,’ I continued, ‘I think all will be convinced that the trouble which 
this practice has occasioned to the fifty or sixty young ladies, who cannot be ex- 
pected to find amusement in such a way, is far greater than the pleasure it can 
have given to the few who are young enough to have enjoyed it. Therefore it 
was wrong. Do you think the girls who rang the bell might have known this by 
proper reflection ? 

‘ Yes sir,’ the school generally answered. 

‘I do not mean,’ said I, ‘if they had set themselves formally at work to think 
about the subject; but with such a degree of reflection as ought reasonably to be 
expected of little girls, in the hilarity of recess and of play.” 

‘Yes sir, was still the reply, but fainter than before. 

‘There isone way by which | might ascertain whether yon were old enough 
to know that this was wrong, and that is by asking those who have refrained from 
doing this, because they supposed it would be wrong, to rise Then if some of 
the youngest scholars in school should stand up, as I have no doubt they would, 
it would prove that all might have known if they had been equally conscientious. 
But if I ask those to rise who have not rung the bell, I shall make it known to 
the whole school, who they are that have done it, and I wish that the exposure 
of faults should be private, unless it is necessary that it should be public. I will 
therefore not doit. I have myself however, no doubt that all might have known 
that it was wrong.’ 

‘There is,’ continued I, ‘ another injury which miust grow out of such a 
practice. This I should not have expected.the little girls could think of. In 
fact I doubt whether any in school will think of it? Can any one tell what 
it is?’ 

No one replied. 

‘I should suppose that it would lead you to disregard the bell when it rings and 
that consequently a gentleman or lady might sometimes ring in vai ; the scholars 
near the door, saying, ‘ Oh it is only the little girls.” ’ 

‘Yes sir,’ was heard from all parts of the room. 
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‘ { found from farther inquiry that this had been the case, and I closed by saying, 

‘** J am satisfied, that those who have inadvertently fallen into this practice are 
sorry for it, and that if I should leave it here, no more cases of it would occur, 
and this is all l wish. At the same time, they who have done this, will feel more 
effectually relieved from the pain which having done wrong must necessarily 
give them, if they individually acknowledge it to me. I wish therefore that all 
who have done this would write me notes stating the facts, If any one does not 
do it, she will punish herself severely, for she will feel for many days to come, 
that while her companions were willing to acknowledge their faults, she wished 
to conceal and cover hers. Conscience will reproach her bitterly for her insin- 
cerity and whenever she hears the sound of the door bell it will remind her not 
only of her fault, but of what is far worse, her willingness to appear innocent 
when she was really guilty.” 

“ Before the close of school I had eight or ten notes acknowledging 
the fault, describing the circumstances of each case, and expressing 
promises to do so no more. 

“ It is by such methods as this, rather than by threatening and pun- 
ishment that{ manage the cases of discipline, which from time to 
time occur, but even such as this, slight as it is, occur very seldom. 
Weeks and weeks sometimes elapse without one. When they do oc- 
cur they are always easily settled by confession and reform. Some- 
times | am asked to forgive the offence. But I never forgive. I 
have no power to forgive. God must forgive you when you do wrong, 
or the burden mustremain. My duty it is to take measures to pre- 
vent future transgression, and to lead those who have been guilty of 
it, to God for pardon. If they do not go to him, though they may sat- 
isfy me, as principal of a school, by not repeating the offence, — they 
must remain unforgiven. I can forget and 1 do forget. For ex- 
ample, in this last case, 1 have not the slightest recollection of any in- 
dividual who was engaged in it. ‘The evil was entirely removed, and 
had it not afforded me a convenient illustration here, perhaps I should 
never have thought of it again, — still it may not yet be forgiven. It 
may seem strange that I should speak so seriously of God’s forgive- 
ness for such atrifle as that. Does he notice a child’s ringing a door- 
bell in play? He notices when a child is willing to yield to tempta- 
tion, — to do what she knows to be wrong, — and to act, even in the 
slightest trifle, — from a selfish disregard for the convenience of oth- 
ers. ‘This spirit he always notices,—and though I may stop any 
particular form of its exhibition, it is for Him alone to forgive it and to 
purify the heart from its power. But I shall speak more particularly 
on this subject under the head of Religious Instruction.” 
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EpucaTIon In ‘TENNESSEE. 


A system of common schools, not unlike that of Connecticut, has been 
established in Tennessee, and some attempts have been made by the Leg- 
islature to appropriate sufficient funds to carry the system into operation. 
Within two years a small sum has been appropriated and applied to the 
education of children and youth between the ages of six and eighteen. 
This sum is given to a certain committee, whose duty it is to procure and 
pay the teacher. Very lately the Legislature have reduced the licenses on 
dram shops from $15 or $20 to $5, the avails of which are to be applied 
tocommon schools. That the school may be prolonged to meet the feel- 
ings of the neighborhood, a cheap instructor is employed, say for ten, 
twelve, or fifteen dollars a month ; the instructor furnishing his own board. 
Female teachers are seldom employed at all. The teachers are generally 
those, whose learning was drawn from such schools as they purpose to 
have, termed “ Old Field Schools.” The following graphic description of 
the common schools and school-houses in Tennessee, is from a source on 
which we place entire reliance, and to which we are principally indebted 
for the facts of the whole article. We refer to a series of letters from 
ieunessee, published in the “ Connecticut Observer.” 

“Let the following serve as a fair, impartial picture of school-houses 
and schools. A house is built of round logs, one story high, fifteen feet 
long, twelve feet wide, and covered with split slabs. The chimney is 
made of wood and mud, and placed at one end of the house. The benches 
are usually without backs, and there are no desks, wherein to put books or 
writing implements. A space between the logs extends round the house, 
about eight inches wide, through which light and air may unremittingly 
enter, and the door is invariably left open winter and summer. The floor 
is composed of the same material with the roof, or earth. The scholars sit 
promiscuously about the room, with little reference to system; and study 
as loud as they read, and leave their seats at pleasure. 

“ Parents rarely send their children under six years old, but as it was in 
New England fifteen years since, they send those of twenty years. The 
government is absolute, and when a scholar has offended, the rod is not 
spared. No school is held on Saturday. A_ whole class frequently read 
and spel] without correction. Words are often spelt, and only the first 
syllable pronounced. While a class is reading, the teacher mends pens, 
answers questions in the different branches of study, and disciplines if ne- 
cessary. Formality and monotony in reading are very prevalent. The 
article a, precedes or follows nearly every other word. 

“ An illustration will best convey our meaning, andthetruth. The sen- 
tence ; ‘ Every syllable, and even every letter, should be pronounced dis- 
tinctly, particularly vowels,’ is emphatically read; ‘Every a-syllable, and-a 
even a-every a-letter a-should be a-pronounced a-distinctly, particularly 
a-vowels.’ The truth is, this and other similar habits were imbibed early, 
and the unconscious youth is suffered to continue them unmolested. The 
arithmetic book is held in the same hand with the slate, and watched 
closely ; and if both answers nearly agree, the sum is left, and another 
commenced to be worked in the same manner. In short, scholars are in- 
formed that the sum is right, without a reason why. In this way a whole 
book is finished. Nor have we often seen a class formed in this branch 
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While one is engaged in Reduction, another is in Multiplication; and 
another still has just begun in Addition; ahd all perhaps are striving for 
the end of the book. But we have never seen, in the common schools of 
New England as good writing, as is generally found here. We account 
for it in this way: in our common schools, grammar and geography are 
seldom taught.” 

The subject of education, of late, has attracted considerable attention 
from the politicians of this State, and we hope they will ere long be found 
the strenuous advocates of improvement. But the want of qualified teach- 
ers will long be felt as a serious obstacle. Not only are those who engage in 
the business of teaching, in too many instances, deplorably ignorant of the 
very rudiments of an English education, but they are likewise, in still great- 
er numbers, deficient in the patience, assiduity, system, benevolence, and 
impartiality which are so requisite in those who have the instruction and 
education of youth committed to them. Itis also painful, as we are in- 
formed, to revert to the immorality of some ofthe teachers. Intemper- 
ance is by no means uncommon, thouzh it is rarely indulged in school. 
Yet the Christmas holidays are still occasionally celebrated by the ancient 
custom of “ barring out the master,” which is generally a drunken revel, in 
which the teacher and his scholars unite. 

Female education has attracted a commendable degree of attention in 
Tennessee. There are several flourishing female seminaries in Nash- 
ville, in which are taught not only the ornamental, but likewise the solid 
and useful branches of education. The same may be said of the Female 
Academy at Knoxville, and several other institutions of the kind in other 
parts of the State. ‘ 

There are two Manual Labor institutions in this State. One is at Ma- 
ryville under the care of Dr Anderson. It contains, say forty pupils, who 
are taken from the field and prepared for the ministry. They receive 
their education at very little expense besides the avails of their la- 
bors. The services of the President, Dr A. bave hitherto been gratuitous, 
though he is in low circumstances. He supports himself partly by preach- 
ing and partly by a farm. The labors and sacrifices of this gentleman in 
the cause of doing good are said to be immense; and compared with his 
means, have rarely, if ever been exceeded. ‘The other manual labor school 
is in Maury county, under the care of Dr Hardin; and is but recently es- 
tablished. 

There are four or five Colleges in the State, but they are not generally 
flourishing, although several of them have very able professors. The 
University of Nashville, under President Lindsley, is the most fiourishing, 
and is managed with uncommon ability. But that foolish prejudice, so 
often the concomitant of ignorance, prevails in Tennessee ; — we mean 
the idea that colleges exclusively favor the sons of the rich, and that they 
are opposed to the interests of the common people. 


EpucaTion 1n ILuINoIs. 


By a late law in the State of Illinois, published in the Illinois Patriot, 
the interest derived from the sales of the “school lands” in each township, 
(except what is wanted to defray the expenses of surveying and selling 
them,) in that State, is to be divided annually by the School Commis- 
sioner of each county, among the teachers of such towns, according to the 
number of their scholars, residing in the township possessed of such school 
fund, and the number of days they have attended during the preceding 12 
months, on the following conditions ; 
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“ (Sect. 4.) The teacher shall make a schedule of the names of all schol- 
ars attending his school, who reside within the township to which the 
school fund belongs, from the interest of which he wishes to obtain a part 
of his compensation ; and on every day on which a school shall be kept by 
him, he shall sit down under the proper date, and opposite to the name of 
each scholar, the attendance or absence of such scholar. Immediately 
after the close of the month of October, or sooner, if his school shall have 
come to a close, said teacher shal] add together the number of days which 
each scholar, residing in the proper township, shall have attended his 
school, and set down the total number of days, opposite the name of such 
scholar; he shall then add together their several amounts, and set down 
the total number at the bottom of the schedule ; and this total number, af- 
ter the schedule shall have been examined, and if necessary, corrected by 
the schoo] commissioner, shall be the criterion by which he shall be gov- 
erned in making the apportionment aforesaid ; but no such schedule shall 
be taken into consideration, unless it shall be accompanied by acertificate 
from a majority of the trustees of the school, or from five of the employers 
of said teacher, setting forth that they verily believe said schedule to be 
correct; and that said teacher has, to the best of their knowledge and be- 
lief, given gratuitous instruction in said school to all such orphans and 
children of indigent parents, residing in the vicinity, as had been presented 
for that purpose, by the trustees of said school.” 

The whole statute from which these facts are derived is interesting, and 
along with the formation of the Illinois Institute, will we trust effect much 
good for the rising generation of that infant but enterprising State. 


Strate or Epucarion yy ALABAMA. 

A correspondent of the American Traveller states that the cause of ed- 
ucation is rapidly advancing in Northern Alabama, and believes that if they 
“could only have a sufficient number of teachers with suitable literary 
qualifications and a good share of common sense, the whole West would 
soon be supplied with flourishing schools.” 

The inhabitants of Huntsville, in particular, are represented as taking a 
prominent stand in favor of education. They have established a very re- 
spectable Academy for boys, and a Female Seminary of the highest order. 
It is under the care of three teachers who were educated by Miss Beech- 
er, at her seminary in Hartford. They have been connected with the in- 
stitution more than two years; and usually have from 80 to 100 young la- 
dies under their instruction. They receive each a salary of $500 a year, 
and their board. 


Premium OFrrerep. 


The trustees of the Girard College, (Phila.) offer a premium of four hun- 
dred dollars for the best plan of instruction which shall accord with the ob- 
vious intentions of the benevolent founder, to be sent to them on or be- 
fore the first day of January, 1834. 


LECTURES BEFORE THE American I[nstirutTe or INsTRUCTION. 


The lectures before the Institute in 1832 are now in press. By an ar- 
rangement with the Censors and, publishers, we presented our readers 
with as many of them as our pages would receive, previous to the time ap- 
pointed for publication, and have endeavored to select those which related 
most to methods of instruction. The whole series will soon be published 
in a separate volume, by Carter, Hendee & Co. 
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Massacuusetts Lyceum. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Lyceum was held in the 
Representatives’ Chamber on the evening of the 20th ult. Hon. A. H. Ev- 
erett, President in the chair. The report was read by Mr Josiah Holbrook, 
Recording Secretary. W. C. Woodbridge, Corresponding Secretary, 
made a report respecting the American Lyceum and its last annual meet- 
ing ; and statements were made by several gentlemen from different parts 
of the State, after which a committee of one from each county was ap- 
pointed to report on the state of Lyceums in this Commonwealth, at an 
adjourned meeting. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr Pierpont, 

“ Voted, That the generous donation from the Bowdoin Hall School Lyce- 
um of a set of geological specimens, with a tract to explain them, to every 
school in this Commonwealth, is entitled to the approbation and the thanks 
of this institution. 

The Lyceum then adjourned to March 27. 

At the adjourned meeting after the Report of the Committee, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were submitted and unanimously adopted : 

On motion of Mr Holbrook of Boston, 

“ Resolved, That we have heard with pleasure the interesting report 
from the American Lyceum, by the Secretary, and approve of the objects 
and measures of that institution.” 

On motion of Rev. W. C. Woodbridge of Boston, 

“ Resolved, That the Massachusetts Lyceum recommend to all the town 
and county Lyceums, also schools in this Commonwealth, to co-operate 
with the National Society in the objects and measures proposed by it, es- 
pecially the collection of Casiners or Naturat History, and in a sys- 
tem of exchanges with literary institutions and individuals in all sections 
of the country.” 

On motion of Mr Greene of New Bedford, 

“ Resolved, That the introduction of Natural History into common 
schools, will be calculated to increase their usefulness and elevate their 
character.” 

On motion of Mr Hastings of Worcester, 

* Resolved, That the Collection of Cabinets of Natural History in all 
our towns and villages throughout the country, and of a central deposit at 
New York, would be calculated to open new sources of industry and of 
wealth to our nation.” 

On motion of Rev. Mr Gannett of Boston, 

* Resolved, That Cabinets of Natural History, deposited in towns and 
villages throughout the country, would furnish less expensive and more 
valuable amusements to young people than those which often occupy their 
attention.” 

After the close of the public exercises, the Lyceum proceeded to choose 
officers for the ensuing year, and delegates to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Lyceum, to be held in the city of New York on the first 
of May. 

The officers elected are, Hon. A. H. Everett, President — Rev. W. C. 
Woodbridge, Corresponding Secretary — Mr Josiah Holbrook, Recording 
do.— Mr T. H. Carter, Treasurer — Messrs William Jackson, T. A. Green, 
8. C. Philips, W. S. Hastings, Abraham R. Thompson, 8. J. Gardner, Jo- 
seph Brown and Joseph Jenkins, Curators. —'The Presidents of county 
Lyceums are, as such, Vice Presidents of this institution. 
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The following gentlemen were appointed delegates ;— The President 
and Secretaries, Hon. Edward Everett, Mr Frederick Emerson, and Mr 
Chester Dewey. 


Convention or Teacners at ANDOVER. 


A Convention of Teachers and other friends of Education assembled at 
the Teachers’ Seminary in Andover, Mass. on the 10th of April last, and 
continued in session nine days. ‘The time was principally employed in 
lectures, and in discussions, and in occasional visits to the Teachers’ Semi- 
nary. Three lectures were usually given in a day, and two meetings held 
for discussion. We have been favored with the records of the Secretary, 
from which we make the following abstract of the proceedings. We re- 
gret that we have no more room for details; but we understand that a 
full report is to be published. 

Of the lectures, eight were given by Mr S. R. Hall, Principal of the 
Teachers’ Seminary, and Chairman of the Convention, on the following 
subjects; Responsibility of Teachers, Qualifications of Teachers, Objects 
for which a Teacher should labor, Best method of commencing a School, 
School Discipline, Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy, and Electricity. The 
two last were illustrated by experiments. 

Mr Adams, late Principal of the Latin School in Andover gave three 
lectures, On the Art of Teaching. Mr Josiah Holbrook, three; two of 
which were on the Use of School Apparatus, and one on the Wants of the 
West. Mr Tenney, of the Teachers’ Seminary, two on teaching Arith- 
metic. Mr Loomis, Secretary of the Convention, two; on the Absurdi- 
ties of the English Alphabet, and on the General Management of Schools. 
Mr Hibbert, two on Geology. Mr Barton of the Teachers’ Seminary, also 
gave one lecture on Circuit Schools, and the best manner of conducting 
them; Mr Taylor, of the Theological Seminary, one on Natural History ; 
Mr Foster, one on the condition and prospects of Schools in the Southern 
States ; Mr De Witt, on Improving the Memory; Mr Richmond, on the 
present condition of Greece in regard to Education; and Mr Smith, on 
the Carstairian system of Penmanship. 

Many important topics were presented and discussed, among which 
were the following; Defects of Common Schools and the best means of 
remedying them. Importance of having teachers well instructed in their 
professional duties. Importance of making the business of teaching a pro- 
fession. Usefulness and facility of establishing Circuit Schools. Mutual 
co-operation of schools, even in distant States, and facilities for producing 
it. Importance of cultivating early habits of systematic benevolence 
among the children of common schools. Utility of town and county con- 
ventions of Teachers. Importance of the American School Agents’ Soci- 
ety, and its claims upon the community. Great and alarming evils result- 
ing from the present neglect of moral instruction in many of our common 
schools. Methods of securing the influence of females in promoting the 
cause of education. Mode of teaching the alphabet, and spelling and 
reading. Character and comparative merits of school books. Introduc- 
tion of new branches into schools, among which moral philosophy was par- 
ticularly recommended. Impropriety of attempting to teach too many 
things at onetime. Unpardonable neglect of ventilation in school-rooms. 
Best methods of communicating moral instruction in schools. On the last, 
subject several resolutions were passed, which we have no room to insert. 

Among other resolutions which were adopted, was one, recommending 
it to the School Agents’ Society forthwith to employ six or eight agents 
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to go through New England and New York inthe months of May and 
June next, and call conventions of Teachers and other friends of educa- 
tion in every county. 

The Convention also set on foot a plan for supporting, during the term 
of six months, an agent in Greece; whose duty it shall be to devote his 
time in endeavoring to awaken parents to the importance of giving their 
children the means of intellectual and moral instruction. It is said that 
there is an intelligent and spirited Greek now in that country, who might 
be employed for this purpose for $100. Several of the teachers at the 
Convention, in behalf of themselves and their pupils, promised to contri- 
bute from $5 to $10 each for the purpose: proposing to have a weekly 
collection among their pupils. 

As it was thought expedient to send a delegate to represent the Con- 
vention at the annual meeting of the National Lyceum in New York, on 
the 3d of the present month, Mr Loomis, the Secretary of the Convention 
was appointed. 


Manuat Lasor ScHoors. 


Norra Caroiina.—Manual Labor Schools are beginning to receive at- 
tention in this state. A series of interesting articles on this subject have 
lately appeared in the “ People’s Press,” of Wilmington. From a number 
of the same paper, of March 27th, we also derive the very gratifying intel- 
ligence which follows : 

An institution is about to be established at a place called Hay Mount, 
near Fayetteville, to be called, “ The Donaldson Academy and Manual La- 
bor School.” The intention is toconnect with the best academical instruc- 
tion and a good moral though not sectarian influence, (for to the latter they 
are strongly opposed) three hours a day of manual labor. The trustees 
of the school, in a publication in the paper to which we have just referred, 
express a belief that any young man, by the amount of labor proposed, if 
judiciously applied, can nearly support himself at the school ; and that in 
this way the means of a thorough education will be brought within the 
reach of all classes of the community. But this is not all. They say that 
there are many young men, in the state, who would be glad to prepare 
themselves for the instruction of common schools ; and to afford them fa- 
cilities for doing so, is one prominent object of the institution. 

Many applications have already been made from the country, for the 
admission of pupils, and measures have already been taken to procure a 
teacher, as soon asa suitable person can be obtained. Funds to the 
amount of $20,000 are supposed necessary to establish the institution on 
a permanent footing, and more than $10,000 have already been subscribed. 

Micuiean.— We also learn from the Detroit Courier of March 27, thatthe 
manual iabor system of education is soon to be introduced into the flour- 
ishing territory of Michigan. The prominent objects which it is expected 
to secure, are the health and morals of the student; but it is also hoped 
that after a few years, the schools and colleges into which it is introduced, 
will all become self-supporting institutions. 

On1o.—Seven thousand dollars have been subscribed at Marietta, Ohio, 
to aid in the establishment, at that place, of a manual labor school, the 
principal purpose of which will be to prepare young men to become teachers 
of common schools. The plan contemplates the expenditure of $20,000 ; 
one half of which, it is believed will be raised in the Eastern States.—De- 
troit Courier. 

Kentuckxy.—Cumberland College at Princeton, Ky. containing 60 or 70 
students, is conducted on the manual labor system. 
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Primary Epvucation 1n Cotompra, Soutn America. 


The Governor of the province of Bogota has recently published a de- 
cree, for the improvement of primary schools. It states that it is not suf- 
ficient that the greater part of the province has been supplied with primary 
schools, it being necessary that “these plantations of education constantly 
operate to produce the objects for which they were founded ;” and that 
the masters perform their duty, while the government keeps them under 
their special supervision. He therefore requires the political chiefs to see 
that a return of the state of the schools be made every six months, to be 
published. 

The children in the primary schools are to be exercised once a week, 
in dancing, swimming, &c; and to receive moral instruction, and to _per- 
form religious duties. On Sunday, after.public service, the schools are to 
be opened for the instruction of slaves, servants and other persons too 
poor, or too distant from them to obtain instruction otherwise.—JVew York 
Advertiser. 


Moniricent Donation. 


The New England Asylum for the Blind has just received a donation of 
$30,000 from Col. Thomas H. Perkins of Boston, on condition that 50,000 
more be raised in the month of May. 





NOTICES. 


The Little Philosopher, for Schools and Families; designed to teach 
Children to Think and to Reason about Common Things, and to Illus- 
trate, for Parents and Teachers, methods of instructing and interesting 
Children. With a copious Introduction, explaining fully the method of 
using the book. By Jacob Abbott, Principal of the Mount Vernon School. 
Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. 24mo. pp. 172. 


This little work evinces a thorough knowledge of the human mind and heart, 
and of the most successful methods of securing and fixing the attention of the 
young, on the subjects which we deem it important they should study. It is 
eminently calculated, in the hands of judicious teachers, to lead to one of the 
most important habits of life, that of observation ; or, as it has been quaintly but 
aptly expressed, ‘* going through the world with our eyes open.” 

It consists of short and familiar lessons, by way of question and answer, be- 
tween a parent or teacher and his pupils, on the objects around them. Only apart 
of the questions are answered in the book; the remainder are designed to lead 
the pupil — and the teacher too — to inquiry. 


Rudiments of Geography on a new plan, designed to assist the memory 
by Comparison and Classification, with numerous engravings of Manners, 
Customs, and Curiosities. By Wm. C. Woopsriner, Author of a system 
of “ Universal Geography.” A new edition. Enlarged, corrected, and 
improved. With Preparatory Lessons, a series of Questions, &c. Hart- 
ford: Oliver D. Cooke & Co. November, 1832. 

School Atlas on a new plan, by W. C. Woopsrince. 


The plan of this work was formed twenty years since, as the result of expe- 
rience in instruction, and was published in 1821. It was the first geography pub- 
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lished containing a system of classification, or engravings to illustrate the pecu- 
liaritiesof each country, as a part of the course of instruction, instead of mere or- 
naments. We have been gratified to find, notwithstanding the multitude of 
school-geographies published since that period, several of which have, in our 
view, made unjustifiable use of its plan — that it retains its value in the view of 
those who have used it according to the method proposed by the author. 

Ten years have passed since it has received any importantalteration. Changes 
had become indispensable, and by a trifling reduction in the size of the type, 
important additions have been made, without any derangement of pages which 
can be inconvenient. 1. Some additions have been made to almost every im- 
portant country, and especially to each of the United States. 2. The extent, 
population, and population to a square mile of every state and country (so far as 
known) are mentioned at the head of the description. 3. A number of valuable 
engravings of scenery and public objects, especially in the United States, have 
been added. 4. Several new articles are added. 5. Questions on the text are 
inserted, embracing all the most important particulars, and placed at the bottom 
of the page for the convenience of teachers and pupils. 6. The references to 
general heads, which show the pupil where to look for information, are more nu- 
merous than before. 7. Cross questions on the maps are added to those of each 
Grand Division, in order to call the pupil to review his lesson in another form. 

In these ways the work is nade to contain about three-fourths more, than the 
first editions, and more than one hundred engravings and small maps, are added 
to the Geography. 

The maps of the Atlas have been redrawn on a new projection, exhibiting the 
countries in their connection, and on a comparative scale. They are engraved on 
steel in order to secure their permanent correctness. Three new charts, of Ani- 
mals, of Comparative Magnitudes, and of the Pacific Ocean, have been added to 
the Atlas, together with questions and illustrations of the Charts ; and the Atlas 
alone, now presents a system of Geography, almost complete. The number of en- 
gravings in the book has also been increased ; and maps of the environs of our prin- 
cipal cities have been added. 

The author has always presumed, that some smaller work would be used as in- 
troductory to the study, but in compliance with the wishes of many teachers, he 
has now inserted a set of Preparatory Lessons, substantially on a plan formed 
several years since, designed to lead the pupil, by the most simple and easy steps, 
to the use of maps and geographical terms, and what is more important, to a full 
understanding of what he studies—to some conception of the appearance of capes, 
cities, &c., and also to more distinct ideas of the form and magnitude of the earth, 
by means of a series of imaginary voyages. It is hoped that he will thus be ena- 
bled to look upon the map as it really is— as an imperfect outline of great ob- 
jects and great distances ; and that he will not deceive himself by remembering 
mere lines and dots, instead of gaining ideas of the countries they represent, and 
thus learning the science of Maps, instead of Geography. 


History of the United States, to which is prefixed a Brief Historical 
Account of our (English) Ancestors, from the dispersion of Babel to their 
emigration to America; and of the Conquest of South America by the 
Spaniards. By Noah Webster, LL.D. New-Haven: Durrie & Peck, 
1832. 18mo. pp. 324. 


Few men are so well qualified by researches into our early history, and by 
personal knowledge of the characters and events of the last century, to write a 
work of this kind. The introduction is not strictly a part of the history of the 
United States; but it contains important and interesting information, which the 
pupil will rarely meet with elsewhere, and it may be passed over by those who 
wish to commence with more recent history, The narrative of the early settle- 
ment of the country, is obviously that of one who has more than a mere compiler’s 
acquaintance with it. The Revolutionary history is peculiarly interesting, as 
coming from an eye and ear witness. The account of the climnate and productions 
of the country, is accurate and valuable. We do not think the plan and style so 
well adapted to schools as that of some works already published; but it will be 
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the most agreeable to many teachers; and the spirit which pervades the work 
throughout, will give it great value with those who regard the moral influence 
of a school book most highly. We think it decidedly preferable to some other 
works, which are calculated to form premature, party politicians, by their narva- 
tives of the most recent history; but we hope that at least a chronological table 
of events, up to the close of the late war, may be added to future editions. Many 
of the*engravings are novel ; and the whole book is calculated to interest as well 
as to instruct. 


Peter Parley’s Tales about Ancient Rome, with some Account of Mod- 
ern Italy. Illustrated by a Map and numerous Engravings. Boston: 
Carter, Hendee & Co. 1833. Square l6mo. pp. 208. 


The interest of Peter Parley’s works is well maintained in this. In style, 
it is not inferior to the rest, and the general character is the same. The descrip- 
tions are often highly graphic, but many of the engravings are wretchedly exe- 
cuted. We cannot excuse this defect in an author and publisher who has gained 
so much of his reputation, and done so much good, by improving the public taste 
in this respect. We presume it is owing to the process of stereotyping, which 
furnishes, without great care, very imperfect copies of the best engravings. 


Botany for Beginners: An Introduction to Mrs Lincoln’s “ Familiar 
Lectures on Botany.” For the Use of Common Schools, and the Younger 
Pupils of Higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs Almira H. L. Phelps, 
(formerly Mrs Lincoln,) Author of Familiar Lectures on Botany. Hart- 
ford: published by F. J. Huntington, 1833. pp. 250. 


This work is chiefly an abridgment of Mrs Lincoln’s “ Familiar Lectures on 
Botany,” to which it would serve as a valuable introduction. We have already 
expressed our opinion, that the plan here adopted, of beginning with the scientific 
arrangement, is much inferior to that in which the more simple forms and por- 
tions of aplant are first described; but the extensive circulation of the larger 
work, seems to indicate that this plan is approved by many; and as we have be- 
fore observed, we are no optimists. Omitting many of the more difficult and less 
practical portions of the larger work, Mrs L. has retained the useful descriptions 
of the genera ard species of such plants as can easily be found, and a vocabulary 
of scientific terms. The cuts are accurate and beautiful, and are placed on the 
same page with the descriptions they illustrate. The execution of the work is 


good. 


Conversations on the Evidences of Christianity ; in which the leading 
arguments of the best authors are arranged, developed, and connected 
with each other. Adapted to the use of Schools and Families. By Rev. 
J. L. Buake, A. M. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1832. 


This work is well timed, and so far as a general examination allows us to judge, 
contains a valuable selection of arguments on a topic too nuch neglected in edu- 
cation. We think however, it supposes such an extent of reading, and so much 
familiarity with great authors, as to render it unsuitable for most schools. A good 
school book on this subject is still much needed. 

Our first impression was, and we believe that of every reader will be, that this 
work was the production of the gentleman whose name is in the title. To our 
surprise, however, we found on reading the preface, that it is an English work 
(by what author it is not stated) simply edited in this country. We certainly 
consider it the duty of AmericansYo adapt foreign works to American schools, 
when this is necessary. But we can find no apology for affixing the name of 
an editor, in a manner thus calculated to mislead at home,and dishonor us abroad ; 
especially when it is repeated, as in the present instance. 





